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HOME-THOUGHTS FROM THE 
NORTH-WEST. 
When you're sitting on your broncho in 
the darkness, 
And you strive from time to time to 
keep the trail 
(It’s an easy job to miss it in the snow- 
drifts, 
And it’s ten to one against you if 
you fail); 


When you hear the coyotes howling in 
the brushwood— 
The moon won't rise till ten o'clock 
or so— 
And the storm-swept prairie stretches 
all around you, 
An empty, barren wilderness of 
snow; 


When you rather think that both your 
feet are frozen, 
When the Northern Lights are flick- 
ering to and fro, 
With an icy rime that clings, with a 
knife-like blast that stings, 
And the mercury at forty-five be- 
low— 


Do your thoughts go homing to your 
native country, 
To the green séas booming on the 
Cornish shores, 
To the Sussex Downs above the Eng- 
lish Channel, 
To the purple heather on the York- 
shire moors? 


Do you see again the shop-lit streets 
of London, 
The crowds—O God! the crowds and 
blaze of light? 
(Piceadilly’s blocked as far as Prince’s, 
And Covent Garden Ball is on to- 
night!) 


Why then, perhaps. in all that wintry 
darkness 
A half-formed 


prayer may flash 
across your brain, 
That when years of toil be done. and 
some fair success be won, 
You may come to live in England 
once again. 


V. 8. 7. 


Chambers's Journal. 


Home-Thoughts From the North-West, Etc. 


THE BLUE BIRD. 
A blue bird built his nest 
Here in my breast. 
O bird of Light! Whence comest thou? 
Said he: From God above: 
My name is Love. 


A mate he brought one day, 
Of plumage gray. 
O bird of Night! Why comest thou? 
Said she: Seek no relief! 
My name is Grief. 
Laurence Alma Tadema. 


THE FEAST. 
Fly low swallows, 
Hills grow clear, 
All the little leaves know 
Someone's near. 
All along the hedgerow, 
Hark, and you shall hear 
Little cups and saucers 
Clinking, clinking, 
Little cups and saucers far and near. 
Gathered round the tables, 
Each small guest jf 
Whispers He is close now, 
Coming from the west, 
Whispers He is close now, 
Coming from the east. 
Hark, and you shall hear them 
Stealing, stealing, 
Heralds of the Giver of the Feast. 


Grows a little cloud now, 

Man's hand high, 

Not a vvuice is heard now, 

Bent each eye. 

Never was so mouse-still 

Earth, air. sky, 

Waiting for the Great One, 

Great One, Great One, 

Waiting for the Great One to come by. 


One drop, two drops, 

Ah, how we pray, 

Pass us not, O Great One, 

Great One, stay. 

Hush, ah—shout then 

Hand, heart, brain, 

All our little cups full. 

Caps full, laps full, 

All our little tables, 

Miles of little tables, 

Drumming with the rapture of the 
Rain. 


The Spectator. H. H. Bashford. 
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PUNISHMENT AND CRIME. 


There is no social fallacy so natural 
or so universal as that which attri- 
butes the origin and normal working of 
our institutions to a carefully thought- 
out plan on the part of our ancestors. 
A social contract was assumed by 
many of the earlier political writers, 
especially by Hobbes in his Leviathan, 
by Locke, and also by Rousseau, who 
brought the doctrine into high popular- 
ity. In the old controversy of intellect 
versus feeling, intellect is at first very 
generally considerd to be the basis of 
our social institutions. Rousseau him- 
self initiated the philosophy of feel- 
ing, which since his time has been as- 
signed an ever-widening sphere in the 
interpretation of human motives. The 
theory of the social contract has now 
been long displaced by the conception 
of the social organism, popularized by 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer. 
The progress of sociology has every- 
where established the fact that society 
rests, not upon cold intellectual ar- 
rangements, but upon sentiment and 
feeling. These are the true driving 
forces of social institutions; social in- 
stitutions are the expression of the so- 
cial sentiments, not of the abstract in- 
tellectual opinions of mankind. 

Though no one, in these days, would 
attempt to deny this conclusion as a 
general principle, yet there are many 
who disregard it in. their views about 
any one particular imstitution, and 
about none so often as that of Judicial 
Punishment. Why does judicial pun- 
ishment exist? For what purpose was 
it originally founéed? The answer 
seems obvious. Society must suppress 
crime if it is to escape disintegration. 
Crime can—only be suppressed” by 
means of punishment, and the prospect 
of punishment, which will deter others 
from the commission of anti-social acts. 
Deterrence, therefore, and the removal 


of the criminal from the power of 
again injuring society, are the objects 
which punishment was intended to 
achieve. That these are the objects 
which punishment § actually does 
achieve is plain, but tbat society ever 
consciously instituted punishment with 
these ends in view, is a fallacy dif- 
fering little from that of the Contrat 
Social. It is the fallacy of ascribing a 
social institution to an intellectual de- 
cision of our ancestors, and of suppos- 
ing that the ends now served by that 
institution were the ends our ancestors 
had in view when they adopted it. 
If, then, we may not look for an in- 
telligent and purposive origin of pun- 
ishment, we are driven back upon hu- 
man emotions and sentiments for an 
explanation. In what sentiment did 
punishment take its origin? Sociology 
has not left the matter in doubt. Re- 
venge for the infliction of an injury is 
the ultimate basis of all punishment. 
If someone gives me a blow, I am 
roused to anger and endeavor (if he is 
not very big) to hit him back. I am 
not influenced in so doing by the re- 
fiection that, if I make an example of 
him, I shall deter others from inflicting 
blows upon me when they feel inclined 
to do so. Doubtless when I sit down 
to think about it afterwards, this will 
iyppear a complete and sufficient moral 
sanction for retaliating. But it had not 
entered into my mind when I gave the 
blow back. The reception of a blow 
had simply roused in me a condition of 
pain and anger, which (without taking 
any thought at all) naturally relieved 
itself by the prompt infliction of equal, 
or if possible greater, pain on the body 
of my opponent. This is what we call 
revenge: and this primitive human sen- 
timent is the sole basis of our great 
and complex institutions of judicial 
punishment. A criminal is a person 
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who inflicts an injury upon society; so- 
ciety thereby is moved to anger, and 
proceeds to vent its wrath upon him. 
This is not the place to set forth the 
proofs of the revenge theory. They 
will be found recounted at length in 
Dr. Westermarck’s Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas, one of the 
most interesting books of recent years. 
It will suffice to give a very brief 
sketch of the progress of ideas on pun- 
ishment as society evolves. At first 
punishment is nothing more than the 
revenge of one individual upon another 
who has attacked him. As society be- 
comes more integrated, the resentment 
is not confined to the injured individ- 
ual, but is shared by his family or 
tribe. This vicarious resentment, vis- 
iting itself upon the offender, is the 
earliest germ of social punishment. As 
evolution proceeds, the infliction of the 
revenge falls more and more into the 
hands of society, and is taken out of 
those of the victimized individual. 
There grow up at the same time defi- 
nite customs as to the extent of the 
revenge demanded by different offences 
—customs which with further progress 
become hardened into law. But all 
this time revenge has been the sole mo- 
tive agent at work; at first, indeed, so 
little is any other consideration ad- 
mitted that accidental injuries are pun- 
ished in the same way as intentional in- 
juries. In Parkyns’s Life in Abyssinia,’ 
for instance, we read the following: 


A boy who had climbed a tree hap- 
pened to fall down right on the head of 
his little comrade standing below. The 
comrade died immediately, and the un- 
lucky climber was in consequence sen- 
tenced to be killed in the same way as 
he had killed the other boy; that is, the 
dead boy’s brother should climb the 
tree in his turn, and tumble down on 
the other’s head till he killed him. 


If revenge in early times was the 
sole basis of punishment, it is equally 


1Quoted in “Edinburgh Review” for 
October, 1909. 
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true that even at the present day, the 
original sentiment is little modified by 
intellectual considerations. If we 
diminish the punishment for some 
criminal offence, we are mainly ani- 
mated, not by the elevated principles of 
deterrence and reformation of which 
we talk so much, but by the fact that 
our sentiments have softened and our 
vindictive feelings are satisfied with a 
smaller degree of punishment than pre- 
vailed before. The criminal law at 
any time is a pure expression of the 
vindictive sentiments of the public; any 
change in these sentiments must be ac- 
companied by a change in the law, 
which otherwise will fall into disuse. 
In the words of Sir Fitzjames Stephen: 
“You cannot punish anything which 
public opinion, as expressed in the com- 
mon practice of society, does not stren- 
uously and unequivocally condemn. To 
try to do so is a sure way to produce 
gross hypocrisy and furious reaction.” 
In England the progressive moderation 
of sentiment has left the law as a rule 
slightly harsher than public opinion: 
but in countries where the judicial 
punishment is insufficient to satiate 
popular sentiment, vengeance upon the 
offender is apt to take the form of 
lynching. 

From a consideration of what judi- 
cial punishment is, let us now turn to 
the other question, often confused with 
it, as to what judicial punishment ought 
to be, on the assumption that no such 
things as sentiments existed, and that 
we were at liberty to introduce a ra- 
tionalist system rigidly calculated to 
secure the end in view. And we first 
have to answer the question, “What 
is the’end in view?” “The protection 
of society,” is the general answer; but 
it has to be amplified by special an- 
swers as to how such protection is to 
be achieved. In the first place, it is 
clear that the criminal, once convicted, 
must be deprived of the power of in- 
flicting any further injury upon society; 
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that is to say, he must be bereft of his 
liberty, either permanently, or for such 
a period of time as may be deemed suf- 
ficient to allow of a change in his hos- 
tile attitude towards society. This 
tirst canon I shall refer to as the “seg- 
regation of the criminal.” In the sec- 
ond place, a deterrent must be em- 
ployed for the dissuasion of individuals 
from forbidden acts. The only deter- 
rent that is practicable appears to be 
the infliction of bodily pains and dis- 
comforts on offenders. The segrega- 
tion of the criminal must therefore be 
accompanied with various pains and 
penalties, the witnessing or hearing of 
which may serve as a warning to oth- 
ers. In the third place, advantage may 
be taken of the criminal’s segregation 
to reform and build up his character, 
so that from being a dangerous, he 
becomes a useful, member of the com- 
munity. And in the fourth place, come 
the demands of humanity. The treat- 
ment of the criminal must be as lenient 
and agreeable as it can be made con- 
sistently with the first three canons. I 
wish especially to emphasize this last 
consideration. The criminal, after all, 
is, like the rest of us, a product of so- 
ciety; he is often the victim of a 
tainted heredity, and nearly always of 
a bad upbringing. If it were not for 
the necessity of deterring others, it 
would be right and proper to treat him 
with the highest consideration, to cater 
entirely for his amusements and com- 
forts, and protect him from all pain. 
If those who are tempted to deny this 
proposition will indulge for a moment 
in introspection, they will find them- 
selves animated by the sentiment of re- 
venge which we agreed to omit at the 
commencement of this rationalist anal- 
ysis. 

We arrive, therefore, at four canons, 
which I name in order of importance: 
(1) Segregation, (2) Deterrence, (3) Re- 
formation, (4) Humanity. I pass to a 
consideration of how the various modes 
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of punishment now in use conform to 
the requirements of these canons. 

The extreme penalty of the law at 
present is capital punishment. Much 
controversy has been aroused about it 
in recent times; the allegation is freely 
made that the death penalty is a relic 
of barbarism, and ought to be abol- 
ished. It is largely with a view to 
finding a psychological solution to 
this problem that I have undertaken 
the present article. The first require- 
ment of punishment—segregation—is 
very effectively met by it. The crim- 
inal, by losing his life, is finally re- 
moved from society, and all possibility 
of his committing any further injuries 
is withdrawn ‘The segregation, 
while thus more perfect than by any 
other mode, is brought about at low 
cost, and with little trouble to society. 
No cell has to be provided for his hab- 
itation, no warders told off to watch 
him, no work created for him. We are 
frequently told that murderers are of- 


ten much less truly criminal than the 
majority of petty thieves and swin- 


dlers. Their crime was committed in 
a fit of passion, possibly with strong 
provocation; they have previously led 
blameless lives; and the suggestion is 
made that their punishment should be 
lighter, rather than heavier, than that 
of more vulgar offenders. The argu- 
ment may have some weight in favor 
of lenient treatment while in prison; 
but the demands of segregation for 
such a man are fully as urgent as in 
the case of the most brutal ravisher or 
assassin. (For a man who has once 
been carried away to such an extent by 
a fit of passion is very likely to be car- 
ried away a second time—more likely, 
indeed, for it is a well-known law of 
physiology that mental processes which 
have once occurred render the way 
easier for a recurrence. The danger 
to life from such a person is consider- 
able, and he must be altogether re- 
moved from society. Capital punish- 
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ment is the easiest and most certain 
method by which this can be effected.’ 

I come now to my second canon— 
Deterrence. I am aware that it is 
often said that capital punishment 
does not truly act as a deterrent. I 
have noted also the coincidence that 
persons who make this statement are 
nearly always those who on grounds 
of humanity demand the abolition of’ 
capital punishment. The allegation, 
which thus bears on its face the ap- 
pearance of being made to bolster up 
a case, may, I think, be conclusively 
refuted. Inductively, we have such 
facts as the recrudescence of assassina- 
tion in France accompanying the sus- 
pension of the death penalty. A. 
Lacassagne, in his important book 
Peine de Mort, shows that homicides 
are rarest in those countries where 
capital punishment is most rigorously 
enforced. I do not want to press this, 
however, as the relation of cause and 
effect is proverbially difficult to trace 
in social affairs, and the apparent con- 
nection may possibly be due to other 
conditions which remain obscure. I 
prefer to rely on syllogistic reasoning 
and the deductive method, which Mill 
represents in his Logic as the instru- 
ment of chief value in the study of 
social affairs. I have pointed out that 
the punishments inflicted by society 
are such as to afford adequate gratifi- 
eation to the vindictive sentiments 
against the criminal. The degree of 
the punishment is proportionate to the 
strength of the resentment. Now, 
there is no question that capital pun- 
ishment is more potent to gratify the 
public revenge than any other form 
of punishment now in use. It is (in 
full harmony with public opinion) con- 
fined to the most callous and cold- 
blooded murders, in which public an- 
imosity is roused to its fullest extent. 
It is net employed for minor crimes, 
in which vindictive feelings are less 
powerful; though even then, in such 
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eases as the wholesale ruin of poor 
people by some fraudulent company- 
promoter exciting our high indigna- 
tion, we often hear it said that the 
offender deserves to be hanged. The 
fact that capital punishment is only in- 
voked to meet the highest flights of 
public resentment is an unequivocal 
proof that popular sentiment regards it 
as the most terrible of all punishments. 
Whether popular sentiment on this 
matter is well grounded or not, is an- 
other question. I shall shortly en- 
deavor to show that it is not; but in 
the meanwhile I am only concerned to 
note the attitude of popular sentiment, 
and to draw the obvious corollary that 
the punishment which popular senti- 
ment regards as the most terrible is 
necessarily that which the public are 
most desirous to avoid, and therefore 
that which has the greatest deterrent 
effect. 

The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the propaganda of the abolition- 
ists themselves. Do they regard capi- 
tal punishment as the most terrible of 
all penalties? If not, is it the case. 
that they wish to abolish it for the 
purpose of instituting another punish- 
ment, such as prolonged imprisonment, 
which appears to them more terrible? 
They will hardly admit it. If, then, 
they advocate abolition, simply be- 
cause capital punishment appears to 
them too horrible for our modern civil- 
ization, we may surely infer that this 
is the punishment that they would 
themselves be least willing to face: and 
that is only another way of saying that 
it is the punishment which has the 
greatest deterrent effect. 

Let me not be misunderstood, how- 
ever. I do not mean to say that for 
all men, and at all times, capital pun- 
ishment must of necessity be the 
strongest of all deterrents. Mankind 
are not all alike, and doubtless there 
are many who would much prefer to 
suffer the death penalty than a long 
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term of imprisonment. Some months 
ago a gentleman wrote to the Times to 
say that it had often been his duty 
to notify to condemned criminals the 
fact that they had been reprieved. In 
one case he got the blunt answer, 
“Thank yer for nothing; I'd rather be 
hanged.” Other cases of similar pur- 
port sometimes occur. But the good 
people who bring out these exceptional 
instances appear to think that a gen- 
eralization may be founded upon them, 
and that capital punishment is shown 
to have no deterrent force. Nothing 
could be more absurd. All that is 
shown is the infinite variety of human 
nature, and that the same motives af- 
fect different people in different ways. 
We have to legislate, and to supply de- 
terrent motives, not for exceptional 
people, but for the general run of hu- 
manity around us. And I have al- 
ready proved that the general run of 
humanity is more likely to be deterred 
by capital punishment than by any 
other means open to us. Probably 
the exceptions are not really very nu- 
merous. When a prisoner is annoyed 
on hearing of his reprieve, everybody 
is startled and surprised, and the fact 
is considered worthy of being chron- 
icled in the Times. I venture to hazard 
the opinion that the large majority of 
prisoners show relief when they hear 
of their reprieve, and that no one would 
think this appearance of relief so re- 
markable as to call for a letter to the 
Times. 

There is one further class of criminal 
to whom I must allude—the murderer 
by sudden impulse. Of him it may 
possibly be true that capital punish- 
ment is no deterrent; but it certainly is 
equally true that no other punishment 
would be any deterrent either. The 
impulsive murderer does not stop to 
think; he never reflects for a moment 
on any consequences of his action, how- 
ever appalling; he is borne away by a 
momentary passion, carrying before it 
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all remnants of common sense or regard 
for the future. We have no reason 
for supposing that capital punishment 
would not be more likely to deter him 
than anything else. On the contrary, 
we must suppose that if he stopped to 
think for a moment, he would be more 
affected by a punishment which ap- 
peals so powerfully and*vividly to the 
imagination than by one less striking 
but more prolonged. At all events, the 
discussion as to the relative efficiency, 
for deterrence, of various punishments, 
cannot be affected by the case of one 
who is momentarily blind and deaf 
to any future punishment’ what- 
ever. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion 
that Deterrence is more effectively 
achieved by capital punishment than 
by any other method; and that it satis- 
fies the requirements of our second 
canon as completely and thoroighly as 
I have previously shown it does the 
first. 


My third canon was Reformation of 


the criminal. Since capital punish- 
ment involves destruction of the crim- 
inal, there is no need to reform him, 
and the canon is irrelevant. Some naive 
persons have suggested, indeed, that we 
ought to give the criminal time to re- 
form and lead a better life, lest his 
soul should be eternally damned. To 
that I have two answers: (1) That it 
is not the business of the State to 
trouble itself as to what happens to 
the souls of the departed; its business 
is to regulate society for the benefit of 
the living. (2) That the height of a 
criminal’s repentance is most likely to 
be reached shortly after he has been 
condemned to death, and the gravity of 
his offence thus strongly brought home 
to him. By executing him at this aus- 
picious moment, he will be relieved of 
the danger of a moral relapse—alas! 
only too probable with human nature 
as it is—and his soul will in conse- 
quence be given the very best opportu- 
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nity it is likely to have of getting into 
heaven. 

The fourth canon—Humanity— 
brings me to the centre of the contro- 
versy that has raged round the whole 
subject. It is said that capital punish- 
ment is so horrible and barbarous that 
it ought to find no place in modern civ- 
ilization, and that no crime, however 
foul, can justify it. The support of 
it is no less purely one of sentiment, 
than the opposition to it is one of sen- 
timent. In some minds compassion 
for the criminal is uppermost, while in 
other minds compassion for the victim 
and resentment against the criminal is 
uppermost. I shall now proceed to 
dismiss both sentiments from consid- 
eration, and to submit the humanita- 
rian allegations to a dispassionate an- 
alysis. At the risk of being repellent, 
I shall seek to ensure dispassionateness 
by the employment of arithmetical 
symbols. These symbols must not be 
taken as accurate representations of 
the facts, but they serve to fix in our 
minds the leading points, which other- 
wise might evade us, with an accuracy 
as amply sufficient as the occasion calls 
for. 

I have pointed out that. the canon of 
Deterrence requires that the infliction 
of suffering should be a necessary part 
of all punishment. We may there- 
fore compare two punishments by es- 
timating the quantity of suffering in- 
flicted by each. The alternative to 
capital punishment is penal servitude 
for life, or at all events for a very long 
period of years. We may therefore 
confine our comparison to these two 
punishments. Let us call the average 
daily quantity of suffering experienced 
by a convict in penal servitude one unit 
of suffering, or one penal unit; so that 
in the course of a year, a convict un- 
dergoes 365 penal units. Now let us 
analyze the state of mind of the man 
condemned to death. The punishment 
may be considered in two parts—first. 
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the suffering experienced during the 
actual moment of execution; second, 
the sensations of terror and gloomy 
foreboding which presumably fill the 
period between the passing of the sen- 
tence and its consummation. Dealing 
tirst with the first part, it is agreed on 
all hands that death is practically pain- 
less, and, in addition, that the whole 
proceedings are. exceedingly swift. 
From the moment that the executioner 
enters the condemned man’s cell to the 
moment of death is stated to be not 
more than sixty seconds. The execu- 
tioner, after binding the criminal, per- 
forms his work on the scaffold with 
lightning rapidity. The criminal him- 
self appears often to be so dazed as to 
be little capable of feeling the suffer- 
ing with which he is credited. But 
however he may feel it, it seems unde- 
miable that the most excruciating men- 
tal suffering that is over in sixty sec- 
onds can only be as a featherweight in 
the balance compared with the pro- 
tracted agony of many years’ penal 
servitude. I pass, therefore, to the 
more formidable side of capital punish- 
ment—the terrible anticipations of the 
last weeks of life. We have to com- 
pare one day of anticipation with one 
day of penal servitude, and endeavor 
to estimate by how much the agony of 
the former exceeds that of the latter. 
The waiting anticipation appeals so 
vividly to our minds, and is so forcibly 
realized, that we are apt to over-esti- 
mate its pain, in comparison with 
that of the less easily represented 
penal servitude. It seems probable 
that Fechner’s laws of sensation may 
be applicable here. His theory states 
that sensation only increases in arith- 
metical progression when the stimu- 
lus increases in geometrical progres- 
sion. Which, if we may draw the 
analogy, means that if a certain stimu- 
lus produces a certain quantity of 


*The intensity of the situation varies as 
the logarithm of the stimulus, 
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pain, double that stimulus will produce 
very much less than double the quan- 
tity of pain. So that, when the pain 
has already reached a tolerably high 
level, it will require a very large incre- 
ment of stimulus to produce a very 
small increment of pain. Now, the 
one penal unit per diem which accrues 
to the convict in penal servitude is al- 
ready a fairly high degree of pain. To 
a refined person, it must be such a de- 
gree as is not susceptible of a very 
large increase under any stimulus. 
The stimulus of anticipated death is 
far from being the worst of human 
inflictions. There is no physical pain 
attached to it; nor have I ever heard of 
a criminal going off his head on ac- 
count of it. As a doloriferous agency, 
therefore, it must be concluded that 
the prospect of death, though consid- 
erably greater, is not immeasurably 
greater, than the combined physical 


and mental sufferings of penal servi- : 


tude. And the quantity of suffering 
actually felt would be, under Fechner’s 
law. very much less than proportional 
to the increase of the doloriferous 
agency. Seeing how much suffering 
is included in the one penal unit of 
penal servitude, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that anticipation of death 
would not be productive of more than 
two penal units, or double the amount 
of suffering. Much more than this 
could hardly be tolerated; yet we know 
that whatever suffering there is, is tol- 
erated. Let me, however, place the 
case in the most unfavorable possible 
light for my own theory. Let me 
make the impossibly extravagant as- 
sumption that the criminal awaiting 
execution undergoes ten units of suf- 
fering per diem. Then if he has three 
weeks to wait, his total punishment is 
equal to 10 X 21, or 210 penal units. 
Suppose we allow for the minute of 
actual execution another ten units, the 
sum total of suffering is 220 units. 
This is equivalent to 229 days’ penal 
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servitude. So that, on the most fa- 
vorable possible hypothesis the actual 
amount of suffering inflicted by capital 
punishment is less than that under- 
gone in eight months of penal servi- 
tude! 

That the conclusion here established 
will be accepted by sentimentalists at 
large I do not for a moment imagine. 
Sentiment can only be shaken by sen- 
timent; it is not touched by logical 
analysis: the two terms are incommen- 
surable. Arguing with sentimental- 
ists is like writing on water; and I 
shall here content myself with protest- 
ing against their claim to monopolize 
humanitarianism. I defend capital 
punishment on the express ground of 
humanity. I affirm that those who 
wish to abolish it, in favor of penal 
servitude, are enemies to humanity, 
and that their success would cause a 
large increase of suffering to the very 
persons on whom they lavish their 
pity. In Italy the death penalty has 
been replaced by carcere duro, which is 
characterized by Lacassagne as “une 
peine atroce.” The fundamental vir- 
tue in sentiment is its driving energy; 
its fundamental vice is that it ex- 
cludes intellectual analysis, and is lia- 
ble, with the highest and most sincere 
professions, to bring about evils that a 
calmer mind could have easily fore- 
seen. 

If capital punishment is in reality 
so humane, it must now be shown why 
soft-hearted) people protest so ener- 
getically against it. A false theory is 
more effectually demolished when the 
Psychological grounds for its tenure 
have been exposed. The existence of 
the prejudice against capital punish- 
ment is due to the peculiarly vivid 
manner in which an execution appeals 
to the imagination—the very same ele- 
ment that constitutes it so strongly de- 
terrent a force. We see the little 
whitewashed chamber, the trapdoor 
and pit, the “ugly lever”; and we fancy 
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to ourselves with terrible realism the 
moment when the condemned man, his 
head concealed in a white bag, is 
launched into eternity as the bolt is 
released. The horrid apparition grips 
the mind with a spastic clutch that 
paralyzes the intellectual faculties. 
The essence of sympathy is to feel 
some part of the pain which we pity 
in another; and accordingly much pain 
must be excited in sympathetic minds 
by so horrible a vision. The picking 
of oakum, the privation of liberty, etc., 
do not and cannot appeal in anything 
like so forcible a manner to our imag- 
inations; we forget the bleeding fingers 
and fractured nails, the spirit broken 
down by hardships and indignities; and 
the long years cannot be grasped in our 
thoughts in any but a symbolical sense. 
And because the thought of capital 
punishment fills us with much pain, 
while the thought of penal servitude 
fills us with less pain, we assume that 
the realities have corresponding rela- 
tions. The fallacy is one with which 
all students of metaphysics are abun- 
dantly familiar. What are only the 
laws of thought are taken to be the 
laws of things. Subjective relations 
are regarded as equivalent to objective 
relations; and the universe is whittled 
down to that evanescent appearance 
which can be contained in the brain 
of a human being. 

Yet another psychological fallacy is 
involved. The refined and sensitive 
person who declaims against the death 
penalty is apt to assume that a mur- 
derer is a refined and sensitive person 
like himself. Cold-blooded murder- 
ers (and these alone are now hanged) 
have by the fact of their crime proved 
their callousness and lack of sensitive- 
ness. Readers of Lombroso will not 
require to be informed of the almost 
incredible indifference to pain that crim- 
inals exhibit. Men will endeavor to 


commit suicide (and succeed) by driv- 
ing large spikes into their own heads 
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with a hammer; or by thrusting a 
white-hot iron rod some inches into the 
abdomen. Dr. Quinton, in his interest- 
ing little book on Crime and Criminals, 
records an instance of a prisoner who, 
merely to spite his gaoler, smashed his 
own thumb by putting it into the hinge 
of a jointed table, and forcibly raising 
the flap. No one denies that criminals 
as a whole are characterized by an as- 
tonishing lack of sensibility, both phy- 
sical and mental. Condemned men 
often spend their last night in com- 
fortable sleep, and walk to the scaffold 
with no sign of trepidation. The fal- 
lacy of reading into others the same 
motives and feelings as animate our- 
selves is productive of endless mistakes 
in interpreting human character. The 
calmness of men on the point of exe- 
cution has long bewildered the world, 
from the time of Plato onwards. We 
are, perhaps, less astonished at the 
coolness of Socrates, since we are apt 
to regard philosophers as somewhat in- 
human. Montaigne was struck by the 
indifference of condemned men. I 
quote, with modernized spelling, from 
Florio’s translation of the essay “That 
the taste of goods or evils doth greatly 
depend on the opinion we ‘have of 
them”: 


One who was led to the gallows de- 
sired it might not be through such a 
street, for fear a merchant should set 
a sergeant on his back for an old debt. 
Another wished thé hangman not to 
touch his throat, lest he should make 
him swoon with laughing, because he 
was so ticklish. Another answered 
his confessor, who promised him he 
should sup that night with our Saviour 
in heaven, “Go thither yourself to sup- 
per, for I am used to fast anights.” 
Another upon the gibbet calling for 
drink, and the hangman drinking first. 
said he would not drink after him for 
fear he should take the pox of him. 
Every man hath heard the tale of the 
Piccard, who being upon the ladder 
ready to be thrown down, there was a 
wench presented unto him with this of- 
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fer (as in some cases our law doth 
sometimes tolerate), that if he would 
marry her his life should be saved, 
who, after he had a while beheld her, 
and perceiving that she halted, said 
hastily, “Away, away, good hangman, 
make an end of thy business: she limps.” 
The like is reported of a man in Den- 
mark, who, being adjudged to have his 
head cut off, and being upon the scaf- 
fold, had the like condition offered him, 
but refused it because the wench of- 
fered him owas jaw-fallen, long- 
cheeked, and sharp-nosed. 

Humanitarians may rest easy that 
no one in this country will be required 
to pass through the ordeal of execution 
unless he has previously qualified as re- 
gards lack of sensitiveness by the com- 
mission of a brutal act that would have 
been impossible to a sensitive man. 

To sum up: we have found that all 
eur four canons of punishment—Segre- 
gation, Deterrence, Reformation, and 
Humanity—are met by capital punish- 
ment in an almost ideal manner, and 
that its removal from the statute-book 
would be, from every point of view, a 
most profound and unfortunate mis- 
take. 

Whether any alteration should be 
made in the mode of carrying out the 
sentence is another matter. There 
seems no sufficient reason why so long 
a time should elapse between. the pro- 
nouncement and the execution of the 
sentence. It would be reasonable to 
give effect to the law as soon as the 
final deeision of the Home Office has 
been arrived at. A shortening of the 
period would probably not result in 
diminishing the deterrent effects, and 
certainly seems demanded by human- 
ity. With regard to the actual instru- 
ment of execution, it is not a matter of 
very great importance, as all those in 
use among civilized people are instan- 
taneous and painless.’ It is a mistake 
to change any traditional custom, un- 

8 sasheh come still hold the opinion that 


decapita’ heads live aud feel for some 
time after the execution. 
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less there is a solid reason for it; and 
death by hanging has no apparent in- 
feriority to other methods. Herbert 
Spencer (who, unlike Mill, was opposed 
to capital punishment) has suggested 
in his Facts and Comments an interest- 
ing method of execution. His plan 
was to have a large table supported by 
a single leg in the centre, and so made 
as to be able to revolve rapidly upon 
this central axis. The criminal was 
to be laid on the table with his head 
at the centre and his feet at the periph- 
ery. The table now being caused 
to revolve, centrifugal force would 
drive the blood rapidly out of the 
brain to the lower regions of the body. 
Faintness would be succeeded by in- 
sensibility, which would soon become 
permanent as the rotation continued. 
If hanging is supposed to be painful, 
this simple method of producing eu- 
thanasia might well be adopted. 

For crimes short of murder, milder 
punishments than death have to be 
employed. Imprisonment of one kind 
or other has to be resorted to for seg- 
regating the criminal from _ society. 
The imprisonment must be rendered 
disagreeable, for purposes of deter- 
rence. In the laudable cult of hu- 
manity this fact is sometimes lost sight 
of. Suffragettes and others, who have 
experienced prison life, have written in 
newspapers and reviews to complain of 
what they consider the scandalous dis- 
comforts of prison life—how the heat- 
ing arrangements are inadequate, the 
food nasty, the beds disagreeable, the 
ventilation bad, and so on. After all, 
the production of discomfort is the 
raison Wétre of prisons. If the cells 
were thoroughly warmed, the food suf- 
ficient, the beds comfortable, the pris- 
oner would enjoy a life far superior to 
that of the poor but honest classes out- 
side, who have to drudge for their live- 
lihood and suffer all sorts of priva- 
tions. Why should the law-abiding 
proletariat be mulcted in taxation to 
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maintain anti-social blackguards in 
comfort? There seems a general ten- 
dency to look more upon prison as a 
reformatory for criminals than as a 
deterrent. The success of a prison 
system is supposed to be established 
when it has been shown that a large 
proportion of those confined subse- 
quently become honest men. That, no 
doubt, is an achievement much to be 
desired; but it is very far from being 
the sole object of a prison system. I 
should say, rather, that that system 
was most successful which most effec- 
tively deterred men from going wrong 
at first. Doubtless reformation is best 
achieved by mild and humanizing 
treatment; in every sphere of life 
harshness results in anti-social feel- 
ings, while kindness results in moral 
elevation. But the principles of de- 
terrence demand considerable severity; 
there appears to be here a direct con- 
tradiction between the requirements of 
deterrence and of reformation; and it 
would be fatal if our zeal for the lat- 
ter caused us to overlook the demands 
of the former. With advancing civil- 
ization men are deterred from crime 
by the prospects of punishments much 
less grim than heretofore; and it is 
right and proper, therefore, that there 
should be a corresponding relaxation 
in the rigors of prison life, such as is 
now in progress. But the other side 
of the picture has to be remembered; 
enthusiasm for the criminal must not 
outrun énthusiasm for the safety of 
society.‘ 

As to the mode by which reforma- 
tion should be achieved, the principles 
of Herbert Spencer’s article on Prison- 
Ethics (Essays, vol. iii.) appear to be 
unanswerable. The prisoner should 
be made to earn his own living, to pay 

‘The warning in the text is more than 
qeeuees by a perusal of the recently pub- 


ished Blue Book of Criminal Statistics [Cd. 
5473], from which it appears that the pro- 


gressive diminution in crime during last 
century has 
of crime during the present century. 


ven place to a steady increase 
Mr. H. 
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rent for his cell, the maintenance of 
warders, etc., the conditions of labor 
being, however, always more arduous 
than prevail outside. The criminal 
thus costs society nothing, and he is 
inured into the kind of habits which it 
is desired he shall continue on his re- 
lease. He should be made, as far as 
possible, to refund to society some of 
the value he has abstracted from it;, 
an aim which is best achieved by util- 
izing his labor to pay all the expenses 
of keeping him, and taking also a great 
part of whatever additional profits ac- 
crue. 

There is another mode by which he 
may be made to refund real value te 
society. I am aware that in promul- 
gating this mode I shall be considered 
by many worthy people a gross and 
brutal barbarian; nevertheless in the 
interests of criminals, of society, and of 
humanity itself, I venture to suggest it. 
Nine-tenths of all the suffering that 
afflicts the human species is caused by 
disease of one kind or another. The 
extinction of disease would therefore 
be a boon to humanity, of desirability 
far exceeding any other that we can 
imagine. The project, moreover, im- 
practicable as it first appears, and still 
remains, is becoming less chimerical 
every day. It is beginning to be 
recognized that the zymotic diseases 
(which constitute the large bulk of all 
disease) are already almost within our 
power to eliminate. The magnificent 
achievements of modern physiology 
and medicine have been attained 
largely as a result of experiments on 
living animals; and one of the great- 
est difficulties sfanding in the way of 
further progress has been the impos- 
sibility of making experiments upon 
human beings. My proposal is that 
B. Simpson, C.B., in his introduction to the 
Blue Book, says: “It is permissible to sug- 

st that the steady increase of crime dur- 
ng the last ten years is largely due to a gen- 


eral relaxation of public sentiment with 
regard to it.” 
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criminals should be used, where desir- 
able, for purposes of scientific experi- 
mentation. Suppose, for instance, 
that a man has been convicted of a 
particularly brutal rape, or of swind- 
ling poor people out of their life’s sav- 
ings; and suppose that an important 
discovery towards the cure of cancer 
might be made by inoculation experi- 
ments on living men; will any senti- 
mentalist be so blind to reason, so deaf 
to the plainest calls of humanity, as to 
say it would be wrong to inoculate that 
criminal with the cancer and make the 
observations which might be followed 
by untold benefit to the whole race? I 
confess I cannot understand the men- 
tal attitude of anyone who will object 
to this. On the one hand we have a 
coarse and hardened scoundrel, on 
. whom we have in any case determined 
to inflict severe penalties; on the other 
hand, we have an odious and agoniz- 
ing disease, from which about 50,000 
persons are said to be now suffering in 
England and Wales alone. Is it more 
normal or more humane that the penal- 
ties inflicted on the criminal should be 
penalties useless to society, rather than 
penalties useful to society? Can we 
reconcile it to our conscience to allow 
thousands and thousands of our best 
citizens to be tormented and succumb 
to this frightful disease, merely be- 
cause we have not the nerve to try 
experiments upon one or two heartless 
wretches, who do not deserve our 
slightest commiseration? Philanthropic 
sentiment is by many subordinated to 
philozoic sentiment; are they also pre- 
pared to subordinate it to philokakur- 
gic sentiment? I have taken this par- 
ticular instance merely as a concrete 
example of what might be done; but 
many greater or lesser varieties of ex- 
periment might be tried. I think it 
can be shown that, as in the case of 
capital punishment, the deterrent ef- 
fects of human vivisection would be 
greater, and the actual pain inflicted 
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far less, than is involved in penal servi- 
tude. In other words, from the points 
of view of humanity and deterrence, 
such punishment combines all the vir- 
tues of an ideal punishment. And it 
does something else, too, that capital 
punishment does not do. It makes the 
criminal refund to society benefits 
equivalent to the injuries he has in- 
flicted upon it. The demands of ab- 
stract justice could scarcely be more 
completely satisfied than by making 
the oifender render back to society in 
his own physical person some part of 
the evil he has inflicted upon other 
members of society. That his person 
should be held sacred, never to be ded- 
icated to the service of humanity, ap- 
pears so monstrous a doctrine that I 
hardly know how to characterize it. 

The proposal is not altogether new. 
In the reign of George the First the 
Law Officers of the Crown gave it as 
their opinion that the King could law- 
fully grant a pardon to a malefactor 
under sentence of death, on condition 
that he should suffer himself to be in- 
oculated with smallpox (Campbell's 
Liwes of the Lord Chancellors). Not 
long ago a Filipino prisoner was in- 
fected with dysentery by the ingestion 
of cultures of the dysentery bacillus. 
At the present day enthusiasts occa- 
sionally come forward and offer them- 
selves for experimentation in subjects 
on which they are interested. What 
enthusiasts will do for the advance- 
nent of science may surely-be de- 
manded from criminals in whole or 
part commutation of their other pun- 
ishment. 

I began this essay by pointing out 
that our social institutions are based 
not upon reason, but upon sentiment. 
There are many who would like to 
make reason all-powerful, and drive 
out sentiment with a pitchfork. There 
are many others who dread the time 
when sentiment may have vanished 
from the world. Both the hopes of 








the one and the fears of the other are 
groundless. Mankind must in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, continue ever to be 
governed by sentiment. But the sen- 
timents greatly change. The harsh 
revengeful sentiments of primitive 
times are altogether to be deprecated; 
but they are not more dangerous than 
the soft and maudlin sentiments which 
by excessive reaction are apt to suc- 
ceed them. Let us clearly recognize 
the danger of those pusillanimous sen- 
timents that shrink away from the 
ugly facts of life, and pervert the high 
authority of humanity to cover a 


knock-kneed apprehension of the sur- 
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geon’s knife, by the use of which alone 
can we march forward to health and 
strength. Let us clearly recognize 
that only those sentiments are magnan- 
imous which impel us to face facts as 
they are, the painful no less courage- 
ously than the pleasant facts; senti- 
ments which are not to be deterred by 
the bitter racking pain of the moment 
from taking such steps as are indicated 
by a calm foresight for the greatest 
ultimate welfare of our people. Only 
so can the great goal of humanity be 
achieved; only so can the success and 
prosperity of the British people be 
maintained. 
Hugh 8. R. Elliot. 








Lord Byron, in speaking of London. 
refers to it in these words:— 


A mighty mass of brick and smoke and 
shipping, 

Dirty and smoky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach, with here and there a sail 
just skipping 

In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 


Of masts; a wilderness of steeples 
peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal can- 
opy; 

A huge, dim cupola, like a fool's cap 
crown 

On a fool’s head—and there is Lon- 
don Town. 


These lines from Don Juan, though 
of a somewhat cynical character, do 
afford an impression of London under 
a certain aspect, both from the zesthetic 
and the practical point of view. 

In all Shakespeare’s writing, in spite 
of the fact that the greater number of 
his years were spent in the City (and 
there is evidence from his writing that 
he was thoroughly imbued with its 
life and atmosphere), there is no pas- 
sage and there are very few words of 
description or poetic allusion to the 
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town as a whole, or to any of its well- 
known historic or ssthetic features. 
This is, at first sight, somewhat a re- 
markable fact when we consider the 
wonderful power of appreciating the 
influence of surroundings which the 
poet possessed. 

London at the time at which 
wrote must have been a very beauti- 
ful spot. For illustration, let us con- 
sider the view from Charing Cross to 
the Tower—the lovely river with 
waters far clearer than they are now, 
stretching in an unbroken sweep to old 
London Bridge with its varied ridge of 
houses; gardens on both sides extend- 
ing down to the edge, and, raised 
above the mass of greenery, the quaint 
and gorgeous outline of the Eliza- 
bethan mansions on the North Side. 
terminating with the splendid pile of 
Old St. Paul’s on the one bank, and 
the graceful tower of St. Mary’s, South- 
wark, on the other to form a point 
d’appui for the vision. 

The buildings, too, whose picturesque 
beauty, hallowed by historic associa- 
tion, we all know, must then have been 
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equally impressive, more especially as 
some of the stirring events that oc- 
curred in them took place in the mem- 
ory of the poet. 
While Gray writes of the Tower:— 
Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting 
shame, 
By many a foul and midnight murder 
fed— 
Shakespeare, although he constantly 
mentions the Tower, ‘has no longer al- 
lusive passage to it than the words of 
the young Prince in Richard ITI.:— 


“I do not 
place. 
Did Julius Ceesar build that place, my 
lord?” 
and in another scene as “ill erected,” 
and of “flint bosom.” 

Even the theatre in which Shakes- 
peare acted, which he probably partly 
owned, and for which he might have 
manifested some feeling, has but the 
scant reference, “This wooden O,” and 
“this cockpit,” with regard to it in the 
famous prologue to Henry V. 

Scarcely anywhere is even an ad- 
jective brought into the service of 
adding any detail or adornment to any 
ungarnished name: “proud London” is 
the extent to which the name of the 
capital as a whole is dignified, and this 
once only. 

This to us. perhaps, curious absten- 
tion from description does not arise 
from want of appreciation or eye for 
his surroundings. His plays are 
crowded with allusion to natural ob- 
jects, so that Milton has been led to 
say of him:— 


like the Tower of any 


Sweetest Shakespeare! Fancy’s child! 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild. 

Nature, in all her varying moods, ap- 
pealed to him most keenly, and he is 
constantly at pains to refer to scenic 
and natural effects and to draw meta- 
phors from them. Lear approaches 
Dover cliff, and the scene is brought 
before us with vivid intensity— 
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Come on, sir; here’s the place; stand 
still, how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low; 

The crows and choughs that wing the 
midway air 

Show scarce so gross 2s beetles: half- 
way down 

Hangs one that 
dreadful trade! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his 
head, 

The fishermen that walk the beach ap- 
appear like mice. 


gathers samphire; 


The murmuring surge 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles 
chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. 
more 

Lest my brain turn. 


T'll look no 


Burgundy, in Henry V., speaking of 
his native land, thus dilates upon the 
engrossing theme with a plethora of 
exact detail that could only have been 
written by a keen observer of Na- 
ture:— 


Should not in this best garden of the 
world 

Our fertile France put up her lovely 
visage? 

Alas! she hath from France too long 
been chased, 

And all her husbandry 
heaps, 

Corrupting in its own fertility: 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the 
heart, 

Unpruned = dies: 
pleached, 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with 
hair, 

Put forth disordered twigs: her fallow 
leas 

The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while that the coulter 
rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery; 

The even mead, that erst brought 
sweetly forth 

The freckled cowslip. burnet and green 
clover, 

Wanting the scythe, all 
rank, 
Conceives by 
teews 


doth lie on 


her hedges even 


uncorrected, 


idleness and nothing 
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But hateful docks, rough thistles, 
kecksies, burs, 

Losing both beauty and utility. 

Once more, when Henry VY. returns to 

England, we read:— 

Behold the English beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with 
wives, and boys, 

Whose shouts and claps out-voice the 
deep-mouth'd sea: 

Which, like a mighty whiffler, ‘fore the 
King, 

Seems to prepare his way: so let him 
land 

And solemnly see him set on to Lon- 
don. 

So swift a pace hath thought, that 
even now 

You can imagine him upon Blackheath. 

But now behold, 

In the quick forge and working house 


of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citi- 
zens. 

The Mayor, and all his brethren, in 
best sort, 


Like to the senators of antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their 
heels, 

Go forth, and fetch their conquering 
Ceesar in. 

It will he noticed that, in this last 

passage, Shakespeare stops in the nar- 
ration of events to give an illustration 
from the sea, from which he is con- 
stantly drawing metaphors, but there 
is no word of the appearance of the 
town or the view which Henry must 
have had of his capital, spreading out 
before him, from the heights of the 
south. 
Nevertheless, in this passage, per- 
haps, may be found the key to the lack 
of descriptive reference to urban sur- 
roundings in the dramatist. 

Surely it is the human element which 
Shakespeare, above all, endeavors to 
depict, and which absorbs his interest 
and his powers. He is essentially the 
poet of “men”; he carried out in prac- 
tice the precept of Pope, “The noblest 
study of mankind is man.” 








When the scene of the action of his 
drama is laid in a town, his whole 
thoughts are taken up by the human- 
ity before him. ‘Thus, in the last men- 
tioned passage it is the appearance of 
the people which is before his imagina- 
tion, and their surroundings are not 
touched upon. 

This predominance of the human 
element in Shakespeare is borne out in 
many other scenes. A notable exam- 
ple is the entry of Bolingbroke into 
London, where we learn:— 


The Duke, the great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 

Which his aspiring rider seemed to 
know, 

With siow but stately pace kept on 
his course, 

While all tongues cried—God save 
thee, Bolingbroke! 

You would have thought the very 
windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desir- 
ing eyes 

Upon his visage; and that all the walls, 

With painted imagery, had said at 
once— 

Jesu preserve thee! Welcome, Boling- 
broke! 


Truly a wonderful picture of an en- 
try into a town! 

Richard II. is brought to trial in 
Westminster Hall, that splendid build- 
ing which has been the scene of so 
many tragedies and celebrations: but 
although the human action and speech 
are closely described, not one word is 
given to the aspect of the place or the 
Setting of the solemn scene, so keenly 
is the power of the writer taken up 
in the living drama. We may com- 
pare this with poetry upon another 
solemn scene that took place within its 
walls but a year ago, and we may no- 
tice the difference in treatment. 
Shakespeare is essentially the poet of 
human life and character; others, such 
as Milton or Wordsworth, may have 
rivalled him in their descriptions of 
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natural scenery, but none have ap- 
proached him in their portrayal of life. 

When there is any dominating pas- 
sion in the mind of any man, it arises 
from enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
shows itself by absorption in what is 
placed before the eye of the mind. 
Hence, in the presence of humanity, 
humanity absorbs the dramatist’s at- 
tention. Even in the country scenes 
we feel that element is supreme, al- 
though Nature is much in evidence as 
a background or setting. But when 
Shakespeare is dealing with towns, the 
spots with which presumably his au- 
dience would be more familiar, the set- 
ting is but faint; yet the master-hand 
is there. 

Each scene has its appropriate back- 
ground even if not described, and such 
occasional words and touches as there 
are indicate that Shakespeare was 
equally observant and appreciative of 
the esthetic and informative side of all 
that pertains to a great city. Indeed, 
we may infer so from some lines in the 
Comedy of Errors. Here, Antipholus of 
Syracuse has an hour to spare, and 
thus determines:— 


Within this hour it will be dinner-time: 

Till that, I'll view the manners of the 
town, 

Peruse the traders, gaze ujon the 
buildings, 

And then return, and sleep within mine 
inn. 

Whether or no the poet’s real heart 
Was not, perhaps, more in that beauti- 
ful Warwickshire where he had spent 
his earlier life can only be a matter of 
conjecture. However, he must have 
loved London. His plays are so full 
of reference and allusion to all sides 
and all phases of London scenery and 
life, so conversant with all London 
lore, that we must be convinced that 
he felt himself in very truth “a citi- 
zen of no mean city.” 

The London in which Shakespeare 
lived may still be termed medizeval, 
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though the long period of similarity of 
architecture and design which we iden- 
tify with that of the Middle Ages had 
just begun to pass away, and a new 
era of improvement and higher civili- 
zation to begin. Perhaps, in the out- 
ward appearance of the city the event 
which may be said to coincide with 
this turning-point was the burning 
down of that great landmark, the spire 
of Old St. Paul’s in 1561, a beautiful 
structure of over 500 feet high. This 
date synchronizes within a few years 
with that of the poet’s birth. 

To gain an idea of the appearance 
of the town the first thing to realize is 
its extent. An illustration will give 
some idea of the difference in this re- 
spect between Shakespearean and mod- 
ern London. If the size of London at 
the present day is represented by the 
extent of an open sheet of ordinary 
octavo-sized notepaper, then the area 
of Elizabethan London would, roughly 
speaking, equal the area of two post- 
age stamps. 

Most of the houses were built of 
wood, picturesquely beamed. with 
storeys jutting out over each other in 
that way with which we are familiar. 
Shakespeare has a metaphor from this 
appearance in Lore’s Labor Lost, where 
he says:— 


With your hat penthouse like v’er the 
shop of your eyes. 


And in Henry VI. we read of Cade:— 


I made a chimney in my father's 
house, and the bricks are alive to this 
day to testify of it; 
whereby one may infer that the 
greater part of the buildings were of 
wood. 

There were, however, a large num- 
ber of stone and brick fabrics, and old 
monastery buildings, especially along 
the banks of the river, of which the 
present Charterhouse is an example. 

There were also a number of stone 
churches, and others of wood, of which 
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some of the former exist to the present 
day, ¢.g., St. Bartholomew the Great. 
The title of this article is, however, 
“London as Shown by Shakespeare,” 
and it will be, perhaps, of interest to 
endeavor to reconstruct the town solely 
from names of places and indications 
which he has given us, supplementing 
these only by further information when 
required to make any point clear, or to 
describe the appearance of any partic- 
ular building, which it has been seen 
Shakespeare does not attempt to do at 
any length. 

It should be noted that Shakespeare 
is not an exact chronologist, and gen- 
erally any description he gives of the 
appearance of buildings or of customs, 
although the events therewith con- 
nected are those of previous reigns, is 
such as would apply to the times in 
which he lived. Moreover, between 
the reigns of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, wherein the scene of the 
majority of his English plays is laid, 
and that of Elizabeth, no great changes 
in architecture or design took place, 
and, therefore, what he describes from 
his own observation probably contains 
no anachronism. 

In any description of London the 
place of honor should be accorded to 
that natural feature which has been 
the determining factor of the city’s 
greatness—the river on whose banks 
it stands. 

Shakespeare, however, beyond re- 
ferring to the Thames, has little defi- 
nite description: the most we can gain 
from him is that the care of it by the 
ordinary citizens was not more con- 
spicuous than it is at the present day, 
for we read of “the muddy ditch by 
Thames side,” and of Falstaff being 
thrown “like a barrel of butchers’ of- 
fal into the Thames.” 

In point of frequency of mention by 
the dramatist the Tower stands easily 
first among the buildings of London. 
We have already noted the scant de- 








scription applied to it, but the varied 
part it plays in history is duly chreni- 
cled, and it figures alike as palace, 
fortress, council chamber, armory, 
prison, and grave. The death of two 
of England’s Kings is enacted within 
its walls. 

A telling touch as to its impregna- 
bility is supplied by the order of Cade, 
in the drama of Henry VI., to his fol- 
lowers: “Set fire to London Bridge, 
and if you can to the Tower too.” 

In this play Shakespeare seems, with 
a kind of grim humor, to enjoy letting 
loose the “filth and scum of Kent” to 
play havoc in the capital. “Up Fish 
Street, down St. Magnus’ Corner; kill 
and knock down. Throw them into 
the Thames,” is the beginning of one 
scene in the words of Cade. With 
the next the commencement is “Go, 
some and pull down the Savoy; others 
to the Inns of Court; down with them 
all.” And in another place of the 
same scene a follower calls out “Let's 
kill all the lawyers.” On Blackheath, 
after the fight, the rebel leader directs 
“the bodies shall be dragged at my 
horse’s heels till I do come to Lon- 
don, where we will have the Mayor’s 
sword borne before us.” And in like 
manner they ruffle it for several scenes 
more. 

It is the first named usage of the 
Tower which gives the key to the ap- 
pearance of Shakespeare’s London as 
essentially a city of palaces. “Proud 
London,” says the Archbishop in 
Henry IV. There are no less than ten 
palaces, besides the Tower, all occu- 
pied at different times by Royalty; 
Westminster Palace, Ely House, Bride- 
well, Barnard Castle—a fort, pulled 
down in the eighteenth century—the 
Savoy, Eltham Palace, Placentia— 
spoken of as Greenwich in Richard IIT. 
—Crosby Hall, Whitehall and York 
Place. Of the last two, two gentle- 
men thus speak in Henry VIII.:—“Sir, 
you must not now call it York Place; 
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that’s past; for since the Cardinal fell 
that title’s lost; ‘tis now the King’s 
and called Whitehall,” giving an apt 
epitome of the change of name and 
owner. 

Bridewell was a palace in the time 
of Henry IV., who is spoken of as 
being there but was in the time of the 
Tudors taken over for charitable pur- 
poses. Westminster was essentially 
the chief residence of Shakespeare's 
Kings, and probably it is the locality of 
those scenes that are only indicated 
by the direction—‘the Council Cham- 
ber’; “the Court”; or “the Palace.” 
We know that from the fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards Parliament always sat 
at Westminster unless there was any 
special reason to the contrary, gener- 
ally in the Chapter House, which is 
spoken of by Shakespeare, as it was 
then called, as the “Parliament House.” 
The Palace adjoined the river in much 
the same position as the present 
Houses of Parliament now stand, but 
was burnt down in 1834. Westminster 
Hall, we have already referred to. 

Of Westminster Abbey Shakespeare 
thus speaks by the mouth of Duchess 
Eleanor in Henry VI.:— 

Methought I sat in seat of majesty 

In the Cathedral Church of Westmin- 
ster, 

In that chair where Kings and Queens 
are crowned. 

In contrast with this passage we have 
a reference to a similar topic appro- 
priate to the present time, in Henry 
IV., in lighter vein. At a public place, 
near Westminster Abbey, two grooms 
exclaim :— 

More rushes—more rushes! 

The trumpets have sounded twice; 
"twill be two o’clock ere they come 
from the Coronation; dispatch—dis- 
patch! 

From Westminster to London it was 
probably a pleasant rural road, open 
on one side, with palaces and gardens 
on the other. That the two places 
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were separate we may infer from the 
passage where Henry IV. bids his cour- 
tiers at Westminster, “Seek him in 
London in the taverns there.” Before 
reaching the. outskirts of the city, the 
village of Charing with its cross would 
have to be traversed—which Shakes- 
peare refers to as the destination of 
two “razes of ginger” from Gadshill— 
and the Strand passed as at the present 
time. Besides the palaces and inns 
upon the right there were probably 
other houses, for Shakespeare tells us 
in Henry VIII. of a haberdasher’s wife 
there quartered. 

The view of the city would be dom- 
inated by the splendid pile of Old St. 
Paul’s and its great tower, bereft of 
the spire which was burnt down some 
years before, as we have seen. Of the 
Cathedral Shakespeare speaks on sev- 
eral occasions; but, though Richard 
Ill. swears by St. Paul, the poet only 
ealls the sacred building “Paul's,” the 
name it was generally known by—an 
indication of the profane use to which 
it was constantly put as a place of 
public resort and business. This prac- 
tice is well illustrated in the plays 
where Richard III. gives order that 
“the indictment of good Lord Hast- 
ings may be read over this 
day in Paul’s.” Falstaff, too, “bought” 
(sic) a lacquey “in Paul’s.” Other 
ecclesiastical buildings mentioned by 
Shakespeare are St. Katherine, St. 
Lawrence Poultney, and St. Bennett 
with its bells, in addition to the numer- 
ous monastic foundations which in his 
day had been partly appropriated to 
other uses. 

Whitefriars is spoken of in Richard 
TII., and the Hall of Blackfriars is 
chosen by Henry VIII., with courtier- 
like phrase, for the trial of the Queen 
as:-- 

The most convenient place that I can 
think 


For such receipt of learning is Black- 
friars. 
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It may be noted here that in the 
reign of this sovereign nearly two- 
thirds of the area of the town was 
taken up by religious buildings or en- 
closures, which, although now in Eliza- 
beth’s reign they had been put to other 
uses or partially destroyed, must have 
brought it about that a large portion 
of London was of noble aspect. 

Of other famous halls mentioned by 
Shakespeare there are the Guildhall 
and (Middle) Temple Hall. In the lat- 
ter spot his own play of Twelfth Night 
was acted in 1601 before James I., 
and he thus speaks of it in Henry VI.:— 
Within the Temple Hall one were too 

loud; 

The garden here is more convenient. 
And in this garden, which in the pres- 
end day is still famous for its flowers, 
was the initiation of that terrible 
quarrel we know by the name of the 
Wars of the Roses, which forms the 
theme of four of the plays. 

Mention has been made _ hitherto 
chiefly of the larger buildings of Lon- 
don and their connection with the 
great of the land. No true picture of 
London would be given if we could 
not represent the London of the ordi- 
nary life, and it is such conception 
of a town that Shakespeare enables us, 
from a number of incidental touches 
and references, to have very vividly 
before us; it is probably this London 
that Davy, the rustic of Gloucester- 
shire, refers to when he says, “I hope 
to see London once ere I die.” 

It must be confessed that the view 
we get of this side of the capital is 
not a view of working London. We 
hear of “Master Smooth the silkman in 
Iumbert Street’; “Cheapside,” as a 
place to get “commodities on our bills’; 
“Pie Corner,” “where ’a comes contin- 
ually to buy a saddle’; but there is not 
much else to denote that the town was 
the port of the land or a thriving 
industrial community. There is, how- 
ever, certainly a more rural atmos- 


phere imparted to it by Shakespeare 
than would be given by a modern poet. 
We read of “strawberries in Holborn,” 
of “York Gardens,” the “smell like 
Bucklersbury in simple time”—(be- 
cause there the druggists lived)—“of 
Moorfields,” the “melancholy of Moor- 
ditch,” of “Finsbury,” as a distance to 
walk to, of St. George’s Fields with its 
‘windmill; of other fields and open 
spaces. Shakespeare records Smith- 
field, or Smoothfield, the open ground 
beyond the North-west gate of the city, 
as being utilized for that peaceful in- 
dustry of cattle-dealing with which it 
so long has been connected, and also 
for the gruesome practice for which it 
is equally famous, the execution of 
criminals. Thus in Henry VI. the King 
condemns “the witch in Smithfield to 
be burnt to ashes.” Other localities 
for punishment also referred to are 
the Fleet Prison, to which Sir John 
Falstaff is finally sent; the Marshalsea, 
and Newgate incidentally, in the words 
of Bardolph: “March, two and two, 
Newgate fashion”; the Counter or 
Debtor’s Prison opposite Greyfriars 
and in Love's Labor Lost (of all plays). 
“the shape of love’s Tyburn that hangs 
up simplicity.” 

Ludgate, presumably, was equally 
used with other gates for the purpose 
of holding up the wrong to shame, for 
in Cymbeline the King determines “On 
the gates of Lud’s town set your 
heads.” 

It is, however, the more cheerful 
features of the everyday London life 
which Shakespeare cares most to 
dwell upon, and especially does he like 
to portray tavern life and what goes 
on beneath the “ale-house paltry sign.” 

“Seek him in London,” King Henry 
Says, as we have seen, of the missing 
Hal, “among the taverns there”; add- 
ing, “which he doth frequent with 
loose companions. Even such, they 
say, as stand in narrow lanes, to beat 
our watch and rob our passengers.” 
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Such places of entertainment would 
be the White Hart in Southwark, and 
the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, where 
the dramatist lays the scene of many a 
merry carouse of Falstaff and his com- 
panions. The boy in Henry V. before 
the battle cries, “Would I were in an 
ale-house in London.” On the field of 
Shrewsbury, the fat knight strikes the 
same key and jokes:— 

Though I should escape shot free (or 
“scot”—.¢., payment) in London, 
I fear the shot here. 

Falstaff and his comrade Shallow 
have many haunts in the capital asso- 
ciated with their early frolics. Quoth 
Shallow :— 

“O! Sir John, do you remember since 
we lay all night in Saint George’s 
field?” 

“No more of that, good master Shal- 
low; no more of that!” 
is the reply. 

From one’s knowledge of Falstaff 
one cannot help surmising that from 
this particular adventure he had not 
come out with much credit. However, 
Shallow is more confident in his past, 
for in the same scene he refers to the 
‘““fight with one Sampson Stockfish, a 
fruiterer behind Gray’s Inn.” Shallow 
at this time must have indeed been 
gay, for his historian also tells us 
when he studied law in London he was 
“Sir Dagonet in a show.” However, 
Falstaff would have none of it; brag- 
gadocio in another calls forth his sar- 
casm, of the bitterest. “This same 
starved justice hath done nothing but 
prate to me of the wildness of his 
youth, and the feats he hath done 
about Turnbull Street, and every third 
word a lie. I do remember him at 
Clement’s Inn like a man made after 
supper like a cheese paring 
and now is this vice’s’* dagger become 
a squire, and talks as familiarly of 

1 The vice was the “villain” of the M ue 
or moralty play, and was often armed with 


a dagger of lath with which he would stab 
without doing much barm. 
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Jobn o' Gaunt as if he had been sworn 
brother to him.” 

Shakespeare evidently associates the 
lawyers’ quarters with revelry, for in 
another place he tells us:— 

“You had not four such swinge buck- 
lers in all the Inns of Court again.” 

Other places of revels for the con- 
vivial, we read, are the “Elephant in 
the Southern Suburbs,” and Paris Gar- 
den, where various sports were carried 
on, on the south side of the river. 

To the other places of amusement in 
that quarter—theatres, the bear gar- 
dens and cockpits—the dramatist does 
not refer directly, beyond the allusion 
to the “Wooden O” which has already 
been noticed. 

In reference to the second-named at- 
traction he tells us of a famous bear 
which one cannot help thinking must 
have been a “character” in the capital. 
Slender says in the Merry Wives :— 


I love the sport well, an I shal] soon 
quarrel at it as any man in England. 
You are afraid if you see the bear loose, 
are you not? 


That’s meat and drink to me; I have 
seen Sackerson loose twenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain, but I 
warrant you the women have so cried 
and shrieked that it passed; but women 
indeed cannot abide them; they are 
very ill-favored, rough things. 

However, the passage in Shakespeare 
most pregnant with bourgeois life in 
London and direct reference to varied 
localities is in Henry VIII. 

The scene is the Yard outside the 
Palace; the procession is immediately 
expected from the christening cere- 
mony, and some of the crowd have got 
over the paling into the enclosure. 

The Porter and his Man thus speak 
and remonstrate:— 

Porter: Is this Moorfields to mus- 
ter in, or have we some strange Indian 
come to court ... 

Man (he erplains): There was a 
haberdasher’s wife of small wit near 
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him that railed upon me till her pink 
porringer fell off her head. ... I 
missed the meteor once and hit that 
woman, who cried out “Clubs.” (The 
rallying cry for the apprentices of Lon- 
don.) 

When I might see from far some 
forty truncheouers draw to her suc- 
cor, which were the hope o’ the Strand. 
They fell on. I made good my plea. 
At length they came to the broomstaff 
to me. _ I defied her still, when sud- 
denly a tiie of boys behind ’em, loose 
shot, delivered such a shower of peb- 
bles that I was fain to draw mine 
honor in ‘ 

Porter: These are youths that thun- 
der at a playhouse, and fight for bitter 
apples, that no audience but the trib- 
ulation of Tower Hill or the limbs of 
Limehouse, their dear brothers, are 
able to endure. . .. 


It will be noted that the above-named 
locality seemed to have had the repu- 
tation in the poet’s time that it now 
possesses, as we are so constantly re- 
minded by the political papers to-day, 
although there is some doubt if the 
Limehouse Shakespeare refers to is 
not more probably a street in the east- 
ern portion of the town than the dis- 
trict down the river. . 

No description of Shakespeare’s Lon- 
don would be complete without quoting 
Jack Cade’s speech as he strikes his 
staff on London Stone, the most an- 
cient relic of the town, dating from 
time immemorial, and visible to all at 
the present day beneath its iron cage 
in Cannon Street. “Now is Mortimer 
(Cade’s assumed name) lord of this 
city, and here sitting upon London 
Stone I charge and command that, of 
the city’s cost, the conduit run nothing 
but claret wine this first year of our 
reign.” 

The Contemporary Review. 
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A proper bathos for the bluster ¢g 
leader. Who can read the wonderful 
portrayal of the braggart demagogue, 
his brain turned by his success, with- 
out being struck by the absolute, terri- 
ble egoism of the man? 

So it is with all those which Shakes- 
peare holds up to our horror or scorn. 
Richard III., chiefest villain among 
the princes and lords, introduces him- 
self as:— 

I am myself alone. 

And this word love, which graybeards 
call divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me. 

In contrast to the egoism of such 
people, the creator—like all really 
great men, with self subdued—of these 
divers and marvellous characters in 
his writings gives us no direct details 
of himself and his life, or of his home 
and surroundings in Stratford, or of 
his second home and environment in 
London. What we gather of them 
comes, as it were, by inference and in- 
direct allusion. Keeping such a con- 
ception of Shakespeare’s nature in 
view, we can read with deeper mean- 
ing those last lines of his which his 
monument bears in the Abbey he must 
have known so well:— 


- . These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this 
vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 


palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe it- 
self, 
Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant 
faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 
Hubert Ord. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Pen came like a blast of wholesome 
wind to Watty’s Wynd; burst open 
windows in the flats that had never 
been really aired since the builder left 
them; loosed cataracts of soap-and- 
water on the stairs, swept sanitary 
tides up to the highest attics. Marvel- 
lous was her power to influence and 
command! That she should be brave 
enough to hazard risks they feared 
themselves, and look upon a fever and 
Jock Fraser with the same contempt, 
secured their admiration and docility. 
Miss Amelia Schaw was used to preach 
what the tenements called “highjink- 
ics’—a gospel of hot baths for Satur- 
days, carbolic powder, flannel next the 
skin, but not directly in the unregen- 
erate wynds, since she never had got 
there; they laughed at her highjinkics 
as they laughed at her calves-foot jelly 
which she thought was indicated, as 
the doctors say, for every village ail- 
ment, from whooping-cough to broken 
legs. Highjinkics seemed entitled to 
more respect as Penelope Colquhoun 
commended them—a girl who could 
say, “For Heaven’s sake, give me a 
pail of water and I’ll wash your stair 
myself!” She found an empty garret 
on Watty’s flat; rendered it habitable 
in an afternoon, made it the base for a 
great campaign against the forces of 
unimaginable squalor. For a fort- 
night she kept away from Fancy Farm. 
and Sir Andrew, who had one day taken 
off his hat to Jock with a droll apology 
for breaking through the lines, had 
climbed the attic stairs to find himself 
rebuffed. Pen was too busy to see 
him, he was told, and he could on 
no account have parley with the fid- 
dier. A fever was a fever, and the 
terrors of Miss Amelia for infection 
must be decently respected. 


The need for epitaphs seemed speed- 
ily averted. Watty Fraser got the 
turn, and swore no longer; he was the 
most tractable of patients, though he 
grudged her every hour she stole from 
nursing him to carry on the campaign 
of hygienics in the neighborhood. “If 
I had known,” said he, “that women 
were so handy, I would never have got 
a gander,” he informed the doctor. 
“Give me a nurse like her for the rest 
of my days, and I'll never ask to get up 
again; you might burn my clothes. 
She’s splendid, man! she’s splendid!” 

“A man like you should have mar- 
ried long ago,” Penelope told him. 
“Your way of life is pitiful and un- 
natural. It is not good for man to live 
alone.” 

“So they’re always telling me!’’ he 
answered. “But hadn’t I my fiddle? 
When ye're tired o’ a fiddle ye car 
hang it up. And there's plenty o’ 
time, forbye, for me to think o’ mar- 
ryin’; a man can mairry ony time. 
It’s different wi’ the women,—that’s 
the way they’re sae deevilish desperate 
when they’re young; naething in their 
heids but husbands.” 

“Nonsense!” she cried merrily. “I’m 
not so very old myself, and yet I’ve 
never fashed my head with thinking of 
a husband.” 

His lantern jaw slipped down gro- 
tesquely; a spasm suspiciously like a 
wink came to his parchment counte- 
nance; he coughed ambiguously, then 
slily laughed with crackling incredu- 
lity. 

“Ye needna tell us that in Schaw- 
field!” he exclaimed. 

“At least,” said the stickler for strict 
veracity, “I never allowed myself to 
think of such a thing a moment longer 
than I could help. Of course there are 
thousands of silly thoughts that come 
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into one’s head uninvited, and that take 
a moment or two to expel. It’s 
time for your medicine, Watty!” 

“Might as weel sup saep-sapples!” 
he protested, grimacing; but where the 
doctor had failed to coerce, Penelope 
could coax successfully. ‘We'll dae 
Mrs. Nish between us!” was his boast. 
“If I was allooin’ mysel’ to be hurled 
to the kirk-yard in yon crystal hearse 
o’ hers, I would never be able to show 
my face in the next warld.” 

But this harmless chaff on matri- 
mony went one day a little further in 
a stimulated hour of Watty’s, and Pen 
was shocked to find from the manner 
of her patient in a pawky humor that 
her position in Fancy Farm was liable 
to misconstruction. The fiddler’s in- 
nuendoes revealed that the village gos- 
sip linked her name with that of Cap- 
tain Cutlass; anticipating a romantic 
and immediate close to the Hunt, on 
which she had not once reflected after 
her recovery from the chagrin she had 
felt at alluding to it on the evening 
of her drive with the fictitious Tom 
Dunn. She flamed at the suggestion. 
Blissfully unconscious thet he stung 
her to the quick, poor Watty followed 
up the theme with rustic humor. “So 
you'll hae to have me on my legs in 
time to fiddle at the weddin’,” he went 
on, “though I didna get playin’ at his 
faither’s and only got the Haymakers 
at Lady Jean’s.” 

“It’s not very respectful to Sir An- 
drew, and not very kind to me, to talk 
such nonsense!” she remonstrated 
breathlessly. “Who could be so cruel 
as to set about such silly gossip?” 

“Naebody set it about at a’,” said 
Watty shrewdly. “That's the usual 
way wi’ gossip—it never tak’s a wing 
to itsel’ unless it’s just what every- 
body’s thinkin’, and this has been in 
the air since ever ye cam to Schaw- 
field; it couldna weel be otherwise. We 
used to jalouse it was boun’ to be Miss 
Norah, but she taen up wi’ the poet, 
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and the Captain onyway wouldna 
mairry money. What’s a’ the trainin’ 
for—the dancin’, and the ridin’, and 
the fencin’, and the rest o’t, if he didn’t 
mean to mak ye Lady Schaw? 

What! me’m, are ye angry?” 

He could not mistake the shame and 
indignation of her countenance; she 
looked for a moment like shaking him, 
and, speechless, left the room. It was 
not the association of her name with 
that of Sir Andrew Schaw that 
rankled, but the revelation of deliber- 
ate training. A hundred things were 
now made plain to her—subtle emenda- 
tions and suggestions towards im- 
provement, artful leads to more 
accepted standards from Norah; the 
baronet’s enthusiastic interest in de- 
portment and in tone. The pride of 
the Colquhouns was touched; each 
family, even the humblest, has its own 
variety, and hers revolted at the 
thought of being moulded to a pattern, 
even though it might be elegant and 
pleasing to her friends. She felt ill for 
hours that afternoon—sick with vex- 
ation, exceedingly lonely and insig- 
nificant, a pawn in a game of chess 
she did not understand. All the plain 
old ways of home came back trans- 
figured to her recollection, the hun- 
drum hours, the noisy sisters, the lamp 
at night, the strict routine of useful 
duties. What had she learned in the 
past nine months from her assiduous 
and cunning teachers? To fence— 
whose father hated warfare of the 
body! To ride—who must trudge 
through life on foot as her people had 
done before her! To dance—who 
seemed at the moment quite unlikely 
ever to have the mood of a quadrille 
again! To swim—who henceforth 
should never see the waves without 
recalling that she had been found de- 
ceitful! To prattle of books, pictures, 
music, in the passing and conventional 
jargon of the times, making art a fe- 
tish! Was she the happier for her new 
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accomplishments? No; life, that now 
seemed more complex, had not a glad- 
der hour to give her than she knew 
before; cells of the heart and brain 
that had tingled hitherto at simple 
combinations—warm wind and run- 
ning waters, evening psalm and mov- 
ing shadows, the scent of a flower 
and the memories it awakened,—often 
now were unresponsive but to moods 
sophisticated; she found herself sus- 
picious of intuitions just because they 
were her own, and not in seeming har- 
mony with canons of the educated 
world as represented by the baronet 
and Norah. She had learned at last 
that there were divers ways through 
life and time, and lost confidence in her 
own. How her father would storm if 
he knew she had given up the citadel 
of her individuality! 

She had for a day a wild idea of de- 
serting all and running home; and she 
wrote to him telling him of her pres- 
ent occupation, hinting at a weariness 
ef the spirit, doubts of her usefulness. 
* He wrote her back immediately, scold- 
ing and imperative. “The only wise- 
like task you seem to have had since 
you left us!” was his verdict. “Stick 
by it till its’ done—till your fiddler’s 
dead or back again at his jigs, poor 
body! You’re not content with your- 
self, you say. Well done! That’s the 
very best news you could tell me; you 
had aye a good conceit of yourself, and 
self-improvement always starts in dis- 
content. Stick by the fiddler! Till 
you drop! The dreicher the job the 
greater the bliss in its accomplishment. 
Keep a cool head and an open body, 
and don't forget your prayers.” 

Even this paternal injunction proba- 
bly would have failed to keep her 
longer in an atmosphere that mean- 
while seemd to choke, and Duty itself 
appeared to relinquish any claim it 
had on her, for Watty was so much 
himself again that he began to chafe at 
a woman’s presence. Just when some 
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decision seemed imperative, either to 
return to Norah or go home, she be- 
came more indispensable to the wynds 
than ever. Hygiene’s régime was a 
little late of starting in the Schaw- 
field tenements and by the end of the 
week Penelope was nurse to several 
households. She flung herself with 
joy into a task that helped her in the 
fight against her own alarming new 
disease of introspection. She toiled 
unwearyingly; the doctor sang her 
praises; a scheme of Captain Cutlass’s 
for professional nurses met with the 
disapproval of the village, which was 
now more willing to assist, shamed 
to humanity by Pen’s devotion. 

Norah came down now from the 
Farm to see her every day, and would 
implore her to come home and rest; 
commands were out of the question 
with an imperious paid companion who 
maintained that Sir Andrew Schaw 
as landlord of the village was in a 
great degree to blame for its condi- 
tion. And he himself experienced 
some qualms of conscience on the 
point; in truth his hatred of intrusion 
had too long concealed from him the 
internal state of things among his hum- 
bler tenantry. 

“She’s right as usual,” he said to 
Norah, “and I feel that she’s pluckily 
shouldering far too much of my re- 
sponsibility. I found to-day, to my 
perfect horror, that some of the lower 
houses in the wynds have iron-stan- 
chioned windows at the back. A relic 
of barbarism! It might be medieval 
Italy! Cattanach never once gave me 
the slightest inkling. Those people 
might have been burned to death like 
rats trapped in a granary. Good 
heavens! fancy children growing up 
behind iron bars! Babies having their 
first glimpse of the world between 
them! Marriages and funerals in a 
jail!” 

“How 
shuddering. 


dreadful!” said his cousin, 
“T never knew of it; Aunt 
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Amelia and I were never allowed to 
see the back apartments.” 

“Of course not; the poor souls were 
ashamed that you should see their deg- 
radation. Little wonder that the iron 
enters in the soul of people cradled 
behind stanchions. Pen showed me 
those places to-day—a score of them, 
all on Cattanach’s_ rent-roll. She 
seemed to do it with gusto. ‘That’s 
the price of refinement.’ she said, as if 
she hated me. ‘We vex ourselves 
about the wrong wall-paper, and we 
must have pretty, modulated voices, 
but we shut our eyes to the shame of 
people who depend on us.’ I seemed 
to distinguish a certain tone of ir- 
ritation. Surely she hasn’t guessed, 
Norah; surely she hasn't guessed!” 

Norah reddened. “I fear she has. 
In fact, I find that she’s quite aware 
she had been in school of late without 
her knowing it. How she learned I 
don’t know, but you may be sure she 
doesn’t like it. I’m afraid we haven’t 
over-estimated the penetration of the 
people round about us here: Pen’s 
education, since she came among us, 
has been too obviously on the lines to 
agree with the theories of Sir Andrew 
Schaw.” 

“You mean that it has been the sub- 
ject of speculation?” 

“Certainly, Andy. There is no new 
move of yours that is not the subject 
of speculation.” 

“Good heavens!’ he cried, profoundly 
touched. “How sickening for Pen!” 

“Yes, it puts her in an awkward po- 
sition I never foresaw, or I shouldn't 
have so amiably fallen in with your 
fantastic scheme of cultivation. My 
only consolation is that she is no dis- 
credit to her tutors; she was incapable 
of being spoiled.” 

“But it means that—in a sense— 
she’s compromised!” he cried excitedly. 

His cousin hesitated, paled, looked 
at him anxiously. “That is the con- 
ventional way of putting it—in our 
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society,” she confessed reluctantly. 

“The convention,” he said, “has its 
start in a sentiment of honor which is 
as applicable to Penelope as to a prin- 
cess of the blood-royal.” 

She would have given the world, had 
it been hers, to read his mind. 

He could relieve himself immedi- 
ately of the pangs of conscience in the 
matter of the _ stanchions. Alick 
Brodie went to break them down, 
when—so curious a thing is hahitude! 
—the householders, born and bred be- 
hind the bars, were half inclined to re- 
sent the removal of a feature which, 
they held, contributed to their secu- 
rity. But not so easily was his 
wounded moral sense placated in re- 
gard to Pen. She grew heroic and 
pathetic to his fancy, battling down 
there in the village tenements with the 
consequences of his negligence, while 
he was able to do nothing. They 
were wretched days for Norah. Wil- 
lingly would she have shared the at- 
tic and the cares of Pen, but she was 
too painfully aware that, whateyer her 
accomplishments, none was such as 
qualified to help in an epidemic. 

Her infelicity sought relief in a let- 
ter to Reggy Maurice. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Those who know Maurice now, the 
great shipbuilder, with his name in er- 
during brass on ships that are found 
in every port of either hémisphere, 
would wonder did they know of his 
youthful predilections for the muse of 
verse. No saccharine sham emotions 
now for Reggy Maurice! “Harebell 
and Honey” must be mentioned by his 
friends only with caution, the very 
name of it a rebuke for early follies. 
Veritable ruined priories now affect 
him less remarkably than the wrecks 
of ships that in their brief career on 
ocean have, by the travail and endur- 
ance of their men, been glorified and 
rendered holier than any of those date- 
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less oid monastic piles consecrate to 
sleep and prayer. "Tis not unlikely 
that to-day a living shipyard seems to 
Maurice infinitely finer than a Gead 
cathedral; he will stand (they say) be- 
low the struts and baulks, and glory in 
the swelling lines of the leviathans 
that fill his stocks—so much of him- 
self, his laboring hours, his cogitations, 
his anxieties, elations, inspirations in 
the work, and find more joy in the 
sheer of a prow than he ever found 
in a well-turned couplet of his own. 
The youth of him was spoiled by lux- 
ury and indulgence, and the flattery of 
his friends, who took his pretty echoes 
of the genuine poets for genius; let the 
fathers of green-sick sons be hopeful; 
four-and-twenty is the age when some 
convulsion of the mind may turn the 
puling dreamer into a man of action! 
Keats and Byron in the breast-coat 
pocket of twenty-one—I say nothing 
about the inner heart—is only a kind 
of measles all the healthier constitu- 
tions will survive. 

“Good stuff!”"—that is the motto of 
the yards of Maurice; it rings like the 
bells of churches from the hammers of 
his engine-shops. “Men depend on 
us in storms!” he tells them. “Don’t 
betray them! a dubious bolt’s a crime,” 
and exaltation he discovered once in 
a sentiment conjured up from some 
trivial conjunction of a night of stars 
and a hackneyed verse remembered, he 
finds today in the eye of the micro- 
scope with which he looks at the metal 
surfaces, pondering on molecules, and 
stresses, and the shock of seas. 

A little of this change was already 
apparent in Maurice as soon as Pene- 
lope had plucked a few of the feathers 
from his tail; her flash of inspiration 
that the making of ships was a kind 
of poetry to which perhaps he had a 
truer call than the making of sonnets, 
found an open suture in the skull of 
four-and-twenty that is apt to close ere 
thirty, leaving us impervious to influ- 
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ences that might be blessed. He had 
burned his note-books and gone back 
to the ship-yard nursing strange emo- 
tions, and found the place, as it were, 
an epic—new meanings in the giant 
cranes, the oozy piles, rhythms unsus- 
pected in the beat of mallets, inspiring 
cadences in the throb of riveting-ma- 
chines. Their influence, though for 
some weeks only in operation, was 
manifest vaguely in his manner on his 
return to Fancy Farm immediately on 
getting Norah’s letter. 

She drove to meet him at Dun- 
tryne on such an evening as ever 
found responsive moods of wildness in 
her bosom— 

The country ways were full of mire, 

The beughs tossed in the fading 


light; 
The winds blew out the sunset’s fire, 


And slowly dropped the night. 

Aunt Amelia was struck with the 
eyes of her before she started—emer- 
alds glinting; the eager mouth, the 
thought-chased brow, the hurried 
movements, something turbulent and 
tameless in her manner—and marvelled 
somewhat that a spirit usually so cool 
in the presence of Reggy Maurice 
should become so agitated at the pros- 
pect of his coming. 

“Never admire too much!” she coun- 
selled. “At least you shouldn't show 
it, Norah. Reggy Maurice is quite 
conceited enough without your giving 
him the impression that he is indispen- 
sable.” 

“There are times, dear aunt, when 
he is!” retorted Norah, “and this is one 
of them.” 

Maurice found her waiting on the 
quay, tramping it impatiently, the salt 
wind buffeting her garments; they had 
to shout their greetings over the crash 
of waves. Her hand was wet with 
rain, but her clasp was fervent warm. 
She seemed to take possession of him; 
her atmosphere was more ascendant 
than that of the autumn night itself. 
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He discerned internal tumult from the 
manner with which she hurried into 
questions about himself like one who 
shrank from touching on her own af- 
fairs. And yet his answers to her in- 
quiries hardly seemed to reach her; 
plainly she was little interested in his 
new engagements. 

“You have been having some extraor- 
dinary excursions and alarms since I 
left,” he said at last, as the carriage 
rocked on its way up the windy stretch 
of unsheltered road that led from the 
shore, and immediately she seemed to 
overflow with feelings pent. Hur- 
riedly she reviewed the situation of 
which her letters had already made 
him partly cognizant. Pen was well; 
her patients were progressing favor- 


ably; nobody was going to die. As 
for herself, oh! she was miserable! 
She made the avowal violently. Sit- 


ting beside her in the darkness of the 
earriage he had a sense of crisis. 

“IT can understand how anxious you 
must be for Pen,” he said. 

“I’m not!” she answered curtly. “I’m 
anxious for myself. Pen comes 
through everything scatheless; she 
meets every test like an elemental 
force of nature. One might as reason- 
ably be anxious about the well-being 
of an earthquake. You’re surprised, 
no doubt, that I’ve permitted her to 
go down alone and establish herself 
Sister of Mercy to the victims of 
Andy’s ineptitude as a landlord?” 

“A little,” he confessed. “Not sur- 
prised that Pen should want to go— 
that’s only what one might expect from 
Pen—but there might have been other 
arrangements. In our place”’—here 
spoke the shipbuilder—“we never put 
a ten pound man on a two pound job, 
as a matter of economics, and Pen’s 
too valuable to be spent on a fight with 
squalor and disease.” 

“I might have gone myself?’ she 
suggested cynically. 

“I don’t mean that, but now that you 


‘in which I’m absolutely useless. 
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mention it, I admit that I thought at 
first you would be with her; you have 
quite as strong a feeling of humanity 
as she.” 

“Have 1?” asked Norah reflectively. 
“I wonder! There are stronger feel- 
ings. Perhaps you're like Andy, and 
are half inclined to think that I’m a 
coward. Solam._I shrieked like a 
fool on the yacht, not because I 
thought of any danger for myself, but 
because I thought of him, and Pen had 
the magnanimity to shield me, with the 
consequence that my position’s worse 
than ever. I’m at home comfortably 
while she’s nursing, and it does not 
escape even Aunt Amelia that Andy 
looks on it as a kind of shirking. It’s 
not. Not altogether, at all events. 
Pen won’t have me, for one thing; she 
has discovered one situation at least 
She 
has, herself, the placid nerveless sys- 
tem of an ox, and just at present the 
tanglement of things makes me in- 
capable of settling down profitably to 
anything. I’m tired, Reggy—tired!” 

Had the night been calmer, he might 
have heard her sob. But that humil- 
iating evidence of her humiliation was 
concealed from him by louder noises of 
the night—the booming of a wind that 
seemed to bear the carriage in a vor- 
tex; the splash of hoofs in the flooded 
road, the drumming on the carriage 
roof, the rattling of the window she 
had partly lowered in a feeling of suf- 
focation, though the rain was thereby 
driven in her face. 

It was a certain quality of sympa- 
thy, none the warmer though concealed 
at times behind his superficial affec- 
tations, that had first attracted her in 
Maurice; to-night he somewhat failed 
her, like a person wrapt too much in 
his own affairs. 

“The main thing is,” said he with a 
wish to relieve the tension of her 
mood, “that Pen is well. There was 
something about your letter that made 
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think were apprehensive.” 


me 
“She was never better,” said Norah, 


you 


gulping. “An engagement of this 
kind brings out all her strength. 
She’s the heroine of the village; the 
only person who refuses to be im- 
pressed is Mr Birrell’s sister. I’m a 
little afraid of ‘Tilda Birrell, Reggy, 
she’s far too quick to discover things.” 

“Yes?” 

“She has discerned already that a 
part of Pen’s enthusiasm for nursing is 
due to the fact that it gives her an 
excuse for evading Andy.” 

“I can’t imagine Pen in a spirit of 
evasion: what’s the matter?” 

Norah hesitated: they were on 
grounds on which they had studiously 
refrained from ‘stepping hitherto. 
“Since Pen came here,” she said, “she 
has been the unconscious subject of an 
experiment. You know my cousin’s 
fad for that perfection which is al- 
ways the object of his worship so long 
as it’s ideal, though actually his heart 
is with the imperfect, the incomplete, 
the failure? Between us we have 
been training Pen—Oh, you know! you 
must have seen it! Fancy Farm for 
months back might have been a sem- 
inary. Why! even you were supposed 
to help; it was expected that the au- 
thor of ‘Harebell and Honey’ would im- 
part a proper interest in poetry.” 

Maurice laughed, incredulously. 
“Don’t tell me I was Sir Andrew’s 
selection on that score,” said he. “He 
always had a saner estimate of the 
value of my poetry than I had myself.” 

“No; the idea was mine,” admitted 
Norah quickly. “And it hadn't really 
anything to do with poetry; perhaps 
I'll tell, you some day what I mean. 
Anyhow, Pen has discovered somehow, 
that we have been moulding her after 
a system of Sir Andrew Schaw’s, and 
her pride resents it. Do you won- 
der?” 

‘I don’t! It never occurred to me 
that there was the slightest necessity 
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for tampering with Penelope, as she 
was a quite satisfactory personality,” 
said Maurice, with emphasis. “So far, 
at least, from my teaching Pen, I 
found I had something to learn from 
her. Nobody had the courage to show 
me before that I was a useless idler, 
and that there’s a great deal of genuine 
poetry about the business I was draw- 
ing money from without contributing a 
single constructive ee 
Ships, Norah! I’ve got a new outlook; 
I find there’s as much artistic joy in 
putting the last possible touch of fin- 
ish on a hull as there is in perfecting 
a sonnet—if I were capable of that. 
And it was only a hint from Pen.” 

He spoke with heat, almost crying 
against the rude contention of the 
night which seemed to infect them 
both with its tempestuous humor; the 
girl inhaled deep, gusty draughts that 
seemed to fan her inward turbulence, 
and the heart of her kept time to the 
beat of the horses’ feet. 

“Yes, yes!” she said impulsively. 
“She’s fine! I should not deny it if I 
could. I’m the better for her influence. 
And so is Andy! Nothing will ever 
change his temperament which, to 
most people, makes him a kind of nur- 
sery puzzle incapable of solution, 
though amusing to play with for a 
time. She couldn’t change the pieces, 
but she has been shifting them about 
of late, till one almost sees a pattern 
and harmonious colors. He has done 
more commonplace, sensible things in 
the past three months to please her 
than at any time since I have known 
him; now he’s getting as great pleasure 
out of improving the wynds as you 
ean possibly get from building ships. 
: I'm the only miserable! No- 
body looks for the slightest benefit 
from me! Nobody,” she added 
bitterly, “cares the slightest rap for 
me.” She spoke as if with— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 
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The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


“My dear Norah!” exclaimed her 
companion, lapsing into his old hu- 
mor, “if the fealty——” 

“Nonsense!” she interrupted impa- 
tiently. ‘Don’t begin to be poetical 
again; I much prefer the shipbuilder. 
The finest poetry in the world never 
relieved an aching head, far less a 
really aching heart. I’m wretched, 
and the worst of it is there’s nobody 
I can blame. I’m in love with 
Andy! There! I’m in love with his 
very follies and his whims! 

Open that other window! Open it! 
Never mind the rain!” 

She spoke as if she wished to fly 
away upon the pinions of the storm, 
from ruins of her pride. She had 
given up the last vestige of reserve, 
and was the elemental woman with an 
elemental passion. The rain, for the 
time, was gone, but the gale drove 
through the carriage, whooping, as it 
drives through halls deserted. 

“IT know,” he said quietly. 
known it all along.” 

“Isn’t it shameful?’ she inquired, 
panting. “It began too soon. I can 
conceal nothing. Can we help our 
feelings? I was loyal to Jean, his 
wife; he never got a word or a glance 
from me that would do her wrong, but 
she seemed to suspect my infatuation, 
and I took steps to convince her that 
her suspicions were unfounded. You 
—you-——”” 

“I was never under the slightest mis- 
apprehension on that score,” he broke 
in. 

“I have done my best to make 
amends by the strictest faithfulness to 
his purposes and projects. I have 
sunk my own interests so far as even 
to help him to look for a wife! Was 
there ever such a farce! It will be 


“T have 


the climax of my punishment if he 
now concludes he has found her in 
Penelope Colquhoun.” 
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“Who evades him! You are being 
earried away by your imagination, No- 
rah,” Maurice cried, but with a note 
of hesitation she discerned. 

“That matters nothing! I evaded, 
too, and yet I was in love with him. 
Who can tell? The maddening thing 
is that nearly all he most admires in 
Pen is to be found in myself, if he had 
only eyes to see it. I did not teach 
her courage and frankness, for these 
she had already, but the superficial 
things he seems to think indispensable 
were got from me: there’s a way of 
dressing her hair she has that seems 
to fascinate him, and it’s simply an 
imitation of my own. Are you 
laughing, Reggy? Amn’t I disgrace- 
ful?” 

“No,” said Maurice. “I'm not 
laughing; I’m sorry. There are occa- 
sions on which the temperament of 
either the poet or the shipbuilder is 
unable to see any humor.” 

“I’m afraid! That’s the long and 
the short of it, Reggy; I’m afraid! 
There’s always a fate pursuing Andy 
that drives him to the most serious 
acts on the hasty impulse of an admir- 
ing or generous sentiment. If I had 
not been his ward, and burdened with 
an inheritance I don’t want, he might 
have—he might have thought of me; but 
everything of late appears to be push- 
ing him into the arms of Pen. It is 
she who is always having the opportu- 
nities,—she saved my life and tried to 
save my reputation; now she’s nursing 
his blunders. What’s the monster, 
Reggy?—the thing that was made by 
Frankenstein? I’ve made an adorable 
monster, and, quite unconsciously I’m 
sure, she’s doing her best to make me 
wretched.” 

“I am sure you exaggerate the grav- 
ity of the situation,” said Maurice, 
yet sharing her agitation. 

“I’m not! He has only to brood 
for a day or two on the idea that she 
is compromised in the eyes of some 
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gessiping villagers, and Quixote would 

marry out of hand without any better 

reason! And wheiher he does 

or not, if ever you say a word to me 

on the subject again I'll hate you, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Reggy Maurice! I hadn't another soul 
to speak to on the matter, and now it's 
done. Tell me all about your 
shipbuilding.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE SCENERY OF MY SPORT. 


The Coronation festivities, after giv- 
ing the metropolis an unusually bril- 
liant season, attracting, as no lesser 
function could have done, a million 
country mice from their quiet haunts, 
are over now, and must have left all 
who took part, from Royalty down- 
wards, craving for the fresh air again. 
The tide is already setting back to 
the coast and countryside, and field 
sports will recover the attention that, 
in a summer of abnormal happenings, 
they have lacked. Not for some weeks 
yet will the hounds be out or the 
guns echo among the butts and stub- 
bles, but there is fishing to be done 
both inland and along the coast, and 
it is the fisherman who, above all 
other sportsmen, is affected by the 
beauty of his surroundings when in 
pursuit of sport. 

Those who do not share his pleas- 
ures commonly credit the sportsman of 
every shade with an eye only for the 
pot. They picture the fisherman with 
his eye glued to the slender float or 
following the delicate fiy, his mind in- 
tent only on the killing of fish, blind 
to the changing lights on the water, 
except so far as they affect his sport, 
deaf to the song of birds and the croon- 
ing of the river. They regard the 
shooting man as an animate automa- 
ton, without thought or purpose beyond 
the mechanical loading and discharg- 
ing of his gun. The man who follows 
hounds is supposed to fly over the 
ground intent only on the pace, often 


oblivious of hound work, and even in 
the long waits at the covertsice or 
during the quiet ride (unless his pref- 
erence be for dashing to and from the 
meet by motor car), before and after 
the day’s work, indifferent to his sur- 
roundings. There are doubtless men 
and women with no eye for scenery, as 
there are others with no ear for music. 
These, however, are the shortcomings 
of individuals rather than of a class, 
and the fisherman, at any rate, cannot 
be accused, if the literature of the 
sport be any criterion of his tastes, of 
lacking in appreciation of the beauties 
of Nature. 

With other sports, as with outdoor 
games, it may be that scenery plays a 
minor réle in the fullest enjoyment of 
the open life. So far as games are 
concerned, the majority are played 
amid artificial surroundings, and, as 
they call for the undivided attention of 
both players and spectators, the envi- 
ronment of the polo ground, cricket 
field, or tennis court means very little 
to all concerned. The exception to this 
wholly civilized landscape is golf, a 
game which is appreciated, even by 
those who are no victims to its mi- 
crobe, as one that takes tired men 
into the fresh air, yet which is played 
over some of the most desolate scenes 
imaginable, and suggestive, to any- 
one but an enthusiast, of fitting frames 
for murder. 

The part played by landscape in the 
contributory causes of the sportsman’s 
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enjoyment is less in shooting and least 
of all in hunting. When hounds are 
actually running, the pace is too fast 
for anyone to give a thought to the 
panorama of hill and dale unfolding be- 
fore the flying field. Moreover, the 
best hunting is enjoyed amid the not 
often impressive scenery of the plains, 
and the changing lights on vale and 
wold are less challenging than when 
they play on running water or on moun- 
tain tops, particularly as the hunting 
season, at any rate in the shires, is 
one in which the daylight is short and 
grudging. Here and there, no doubt, 
as in the spring days in the New For- 
est, or, again, in August runs with the 
Devon: and Somerset, there are rare 
opportunities for a roving eye. Yet 
it must be confessed that the only 
memorable passage in praise of the 
scenery of Exmoor, that in Kingsley’s 
Wiscellanies, was written by one who 
avowedly had never ridden with the 
pack. 

Shooting men, it is true, find their 
sport amid beautiful woodland scen- 
ery or on the purple moors, and if they 
use the rifle as well as the gun, their 
sport may take them to the wider per- 
spectives of Highland deer forests, or 
even to the supreme grandeur of the 
Hindu Kush or Rocky Mountains, 
where torrents sweep everything be- 
fore them in their irresistible descent 
from the eternal snows to the area of 
cultivation lower down. Yet he who 
stalks mountain game must of neces- 
sity concentrate all his energies, men- 
tal and physical, on the arduous work 
of the moment, sparing no thought 
from the object of pursuit or from the 
many dengers that beset the narrow 
way in the High Places. It does not, 
however, follow that even the most 
devoted gunner may not, in the inter- 
vals of sport, be endowed with a warm 
appreciation of scenery. That many- 
sided sportsman, Colonel Peter 
Hawker, whose affections were di- 
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vided between wildfowling and grand 
opera, thus describes, in a very char- 
acteristic passage of his famous Diary, 
his first impression of Ullswater:— 

Nothing can be more romantically 
beautiful than the richly wooded hills 
that form the side scenery, and the 
majestic heights which compose the 
background of this landscape; in a 
word, the view creates the sort of sen- 
sation which we feel on hearing Mo- 
zart’s music, seeing Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, hearing Brahmin sing, or 
seeing ourselves surounded by a good 
evening flight of wild fowl. 

Where, too, game is scarce and not 
too dangerous, he who follows the 
creatures of the plains has leisure to 
note his surroundings, as when Mr. 
Hesketh-Prichard muses upon the 
leagues of califaté thorn which clothe 
the Patagonian pampas in a threadbare 
garb that makes their desolation unlike 
to any other scenery on earth. 

Yet it is the fisherman who, of all 
sportsmen, has most opportunity and 
inclination to admire Nature at her 
best, for his varied sport takes him 
beside still or running waters, wading 
in the cold, swift hill burns, drifting 
amid the quieter breadth of sea-lochs, 
crouching in the water-meadows that 
march with Hampshire chalk streams, 
or even anchored in the open sea in 
sight of beetling cliffs or palm-fringed 
beaches. With the exception of him 
who keeps close watch on a painted 
float, and who therefore seeks his sport 
amid the still or sluggish waters of 
lowland scenery, such as need not di- 
vert his passionate gaze from the tell- 
tale quill, the angler is better able to 
spare attention for his surroundings 
than sportsmen of other calibre, since 
the movements of his arm when cast- 
ing are in great measure mechanical, 
and even if he has to keep his eye on 
the trout or salmon for a space, there 
are many intervals in which it may 
wander without prejudice to his catch. 
Failing some more satisfactory ba- 
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sis of comparison, a study of the rel- 
ative importance of scenery and sport 
fn fishing and fox-hunting may be 
made on the walls of the Royal Acad- 
emy Exhibition at Burlington House. 
What hunting subjects do we find year 
after year? Mainly portraits of popu- 
lar Masters, with an occasional group 
of hounds and huntsmen (more por- 
traiture, in which that annual feast 
of paint is over-generous), and occa- 
sionally some episode of check or kill. 
but always with the figures of men and 
hounds so dominating the rest that 
the majority might have been seen only 
in the studio. This is not the case 
with such few angling subjects as pass 
the critical eve of the Hanging Com- 
mittee. Although many artists share 
the joys of angling, which meant so 
much to Millais and Chantrey, do we 
see this insistence on the personal 
note, with action pictures of the hook- 
ing and playing of salmon? No; but 
rather an indistinct figure with a rod 
merely introducing the human note into 
some enchanting scene on stream or 
loch, the fisherman ruthlessly subor- 
dinated to his surroundings. No true 
fisherman will quarrel with a mode of 
treatment that symbolizes the littleness 
of man in the awful presence of wild 
Nature, and that makes the river. with, 
perhaps, a background suggestive of 
its mountain birthplace, of infinitely 
greater moment than the petty para- 
phernalia of his sport. 

Looking at the matter from 
standpoint of the last twenty years 
of fishing in varied waters, fresh and 
salt, of both hemispheres, I can hon- 
estly say that, albeit with unabated en- 
thusiasm for the sport of sports, I find 
it far easier to recall the scenes than 
the episodes associated with them. 
Mention or thought of a particular fish 
is far more likely to fill the mind’s eye 
with a picture of the cliffs or moun- 
tains that looked down upon its death 
than with the details of its capture; 
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and I cannot, perhaps, choose a better 
way of paying tribute to this joy of Na- 
ture, even when bent on commanding 
success, than by briefly recalling a few 
memories of angling scenes between 
the pines of Canada and the palms of 
Queensland. 

River, lake, and sea, with those wide 
estuaries and sea-lochs that come half- 
way between fresh and salt, the ret- 
rospect holds some scenes that my 
homely pen halts over. Of a hundred 
rivers, let me take the Wye and Usk, 
with little streams of fair Devon; his- 
toric Tweed and brawling Orchy; hal- 
lowed Jordan and mystic Nile; little 
known waters of Nova Scotia and the 
mainland Miramichi, where it goes 
singing through the timberland of the 
Lower Provinces. These embrace 
every type of river scenery and come 
before me for the asking. The Wye 
and Usk, sister waters of the Welsh 
border, stand for very different ideals. 
The Wye is a salmon-river, every mile 
of it, a generous water for small boats, 
and there are magnificent glimpses in 
its lower reaches, where it winds broad 
and swift through the Forest of Dean, 
past Ross high on its hill, and so to 
historic Monmouth by way of the rocky 
gorge of Symonds Yat. The Usk, on 
the other hand, racing over rocky shal- 
lows amid the green hills round Aber- 
gavenny, is an exceptional trout- 
stream, and he who wades waist-<leep 
in its cold rapids may tempt very 
pretty fish by casting under either 
bank between the _ bridges. More 
modest than either, though no less 
alluring, is the little Monnow, a fa- 
vored haunt of grayling, which joins 
its greater neighbor soon after run- 
ning beneath the mediszval bridge at 
Monmouth, a noisy little water, for 
with rivers, as with human beings, the 
smallest often make the most fuss on 
their way through life. 

The border Tweed is, for me, a river 
of autumn memories, for I never fished 
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it with the cuckoo calling in the hang- 
ing woods round Northam, but only 
with the leaf in the sere and yellow 
and the last of the swallows flying 
south. Yet those early sunsets of Oc- 
tober, with the last rays slanting un- 
der the old bridge and touching the 
crumbled keep to a semblance of its 
former glory, are not easily forgotten, 
and often I have reeled in and tramped 
back to the house, with perchance a 
goodly fish or two, as the light failed 
and owls hooted dismally in the ruins 
and the stars came out to lend their 
friendly if feeble aid. I have had 
three salmon in a day, and three days 
without a salmon, but, good luck come 
or bad, that Tweedside scenery always 
held me in thrall. I shall never step 
into my boat at Northam without re- 
ealling the first day, many years ago, 
on which my rod bent over those dark 
pools and the reel snarled its glad mes- 
sage of a fish well hooked. The Tweed 
is broad and stately here, where it has 
but a few miles to run before coming 
in sight of the old bridge at Berwick, 
and much of the fishing is from boats. 
The Orchy, as I recall it above Dal- 
mally, is a water of very different 
character, no lowland river, placid and 
even-tempered, but a troublous child of 
the mountains, revelling in _ its 
strength, boiling around salmon pools 
and between rocky banks. I have 
seen it also in the grip of winter ice, 
when deer-stalking in the forest that 
overhangs its quiet valley, and at such 
seasons it had another beauty of its 
own, a pallor as of death, its madness 
hushed in dreams of the awakening 
.that would surely come with the 
spring. Very different are the merry 
streams of Dartmoor and Exmoor from 
these fuller waters of the ruder North. 
Teign and Dart, Axe, Otter, and Coly 
might, in their upper reaches, save 
when momentarily swollen by snow 
melting off the tors be taken in a 
stride, and their career as navigable 
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waters is very brief ere it ends in the 
Channel. Yet they are dear to the 
fisherman and artist, these streams of 
the soft West Country, less for the 
size or plenty of their trout than for 
the romantic scenes they drain, fairy- 
lands in which a man of the right tem- 
perament can be content with a blank 
day where, in homelier surroundings, 
he would chafe without the comfort of 
something in the creel. 

Does the angler best love still, slow, 
or rapid water? Much depends, no 
doubt, on the sport. As a rule, the 
swift mountain torrents offer only the 
smallest trout, for the fish, like their 
native waters, grow only as they near 
the sea. I remember vivacious beauty 
in the Soquilla, or Horse Pasture River, 
where it goes hurrying down through 
the foothills of Ottaray to the lowlands 
of Carolina, through forest aisles of 
pine and maple, home of the cardinal 
bird. As I listened to the noisy voice 
of this ungovernable river, I doubted 
whether I could ever hear gladder 
water-music. Yet, at another time 
and in a different mood, there was 
more soothing comfort in the whisper 
of placid Hampshire streams flowing 
at their ease over the chalk and breed- 
ing fat and lazy trout, for which the 
prizes of the Alpine burns would make 
but a mouthful. Test and Itchen, lap- 
ping the fringe of their water-mead- 
ows are beloved scenes in early sum- 
mer, when the mayfly is living its 
flashlight life of a crowded day; and 
memory recalls another impression of 
Hampshire, with unforgetable effects 
of ice and rime on the banks of the 
Stour one cloudless day of February, 
when I caught many good pike in a 
temperature so low that the line more 
than once froze in the rings. 

The eternal Nile, though its has its 
traditions of fishing in the greatest 
love affair of ancient history, has been 
little exploited by anglers, and the s:- 
cred Jordan, so alluring to anyone with 
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reverence for the cradle of two creeds, 
is not worth their patience, yet, fish- 
ing with indifferent success in both, I 
have been invaded with a curious sense 
of exaltation that not all the lack of 
fish could damp. To cast a hook in the 
waters where Cleopatra fished with 
Anthony, or where Israel shook its 
javeling at the revolted warriors on 
the other bank, filled the mind with 
something above fishing. A golden 
sunset on the river of Egypt, with trim 
feluccas creeping to the bridges of 
OCairo, and camels stalking gravely 
along the bank, or halting for a little 
as their drivers flung themselves pros- 
trate to recite the evening prayer, is a 
memory more precious than the death 
of any fish that ever swam. It is not 
easy to praise the scenery of the lower 
Jordan, a little short of its extinction 
in the Dead Sea, yet the sanctity of its 
waters leaves little realization of the 
unpleasant fact that they are treacher- 
ous and muddy, dangerous to the 
bather, difficult for the oarsman, and 
useless to the angler. I moored my 
little boat for hours under a wooded 
bank, listening to the song of bulbuls 
and watching Russian pilgrims being 
baptized a hundred yards above me, 
yet, until a tremendous downpour of 
rain drove me under cover, I never 
even remembered that I had not caught 
or moved a single fish. 

No history, sacred or profane, lends 
glamour to the Miramichi as it hurries 
through the forest primeval to the Guif 
of St. Lawrence. It must be loved 
for itself and not for its past. Ten 
days, with rough and honest lumber- 
men and trappers for company, I went 
canoeing down its rapids, camping each 
night on one bank or the other, and, 
until the eighth day out, there was no 
sign of man or his works, but only the 
eternal song of the river to break the 
great silence, and timid deer and 
clumsy moose peeping through the July 
foliage at such unwonted intrusion. 
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Grilse I caught and trout, yet the joy 
of such escape from the madding 
crowd was not measured by the bag, 
else it had been meagre. 

Perhaps, after all, running water has 
first place in the angler’s affections, for 
there is surely something so human 
about a river that we cannot but re- 
gard it as the most sympathetic of all 
scenery, more particularly near those 
cloudland beginnings which, as John 
Addington Symonds declared, from the 
standpoint of the mountaineer, were 
enough to make a man turn pantheist. 
Yet my little boat has drifted on lovely 
lakes as well, and my memories of the 
holiness of- Galilee, or of the tranquil 
beauty of Tahoe will never die until I 
do. Galilee is most enchanting of 
all in the still hour after sunset, with 
an unearthly light illumining the moun- 
tains and touching the white roofs of 
Tiberias. AsI fished from my felucca 
and watched the swarthy Syrians ply- 
ing their cast-nets in the shallows over 
against Magdala, it was easy to bridge 
nineteen centuries, and a sudden squall 
from Samach, raising angry little 
waves that slapped against the boat, 
recalled the wonderful painting by a 
master hand, with its legend, “Peace, 
be still!’ Tahoe is a baffling lake of 
the Californian sierras, seven thousand 
feet above the ocean, and bathing the 
feet of snow-capped mountains that 
tower ten thousand nearer heaven. 
Pines of mighty stature are mirrored 
in this blue-green mere, where, a quar- 
ter of a mile beneath the unruffled sur- 
face, lie monster trouts greedy for the 
spoon. Out of the leke runs the little 
Truckee River, winding down to Reno, 
and in its creaming pools fastidious art- 
ists throw the fly for smaller trout 
with tastes more suited to their idea 
of sport. 

River and lake are well enough in 
their way, but the infinite variety of 
the sea is a welcome change, and many 
of my happiest memories are of its 
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handshake with the land. Most at- 
tractive of these, perhaps, was the Guif 
of Ismidt, a curious threshold of fresh 
and salt, whereon men fish for bass 
and tunny in deep water that ebbs and 
flows between cherry orchards and cat- 
tle pastures. On one shore tower the 
grim mountains of Anatolia, down the 
sides of which run little trickles of sil- 
ver to fill the cherries in the valley or- 
chards. On the other are green mead- 
ows in which Turkish shepherds wan- 
der with their flocks, while a herd of 
black buffalo, tended by a coffee-col- 
ored urchin with a red fez aslant his 
impudent face, wallow in the reeds and 
send the frogs hopping back to their 
swamps. Nightingales sob in the 
bushes, and gaunt herons fish in the 
shallows, strange neighbors for the sea 
angler. 1 know of no other arm of the 
sea like it in Europe, at any rate south 
of the Baltic, and that, after all, is but 
a half-hearted sea and more in the na- 
ture of a brackish lagoon. 

Another curiously bucolic sea bay I 
remember on the east coast of Cape 
Breton Island, looking across at New- 
foundland. Here, in St. Ann’s Bay, 
starved little Gaelic farms straggle 
down to the water's edge, and a few 
lean sheep and unambitious cattle man- 
age to keep alive on the grudging pas- 
tures, with an occasional raid on the 
potato-patch. The Scotsmen in the 
Bay are farmers and fishermen, each 
in the smallest way, and wherever the 
second-growth timber has been cleared 
they do rude tillage and have built 
them humble log cabins. There is wild 
beauty in the wooded hills, where Mic- 
mac Indians gather blueberries during 
August nights, and where hill-grouse 
crouch iv the passing shadow of eagles 
that have their eyries in the crags. 
Yet even in summer the keynote of 
those scenes in horrid desolation. In 
winter, they must suggest the Valley 
of Death. 

A more genial meeting between fresh 
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and salt is the West Country estuary 
of a moorland water in which I have, 
these many summers, caught good 
bass, drifting in my little boat past the 
doukle tier of foreign schooners load- 
ing china clay. A little way inside the 
Ness, itself a striking monument to the 
good red earth of Devon, is a low sand- 
bank, covered only at spring tides, and 
round this sweeps the salt water, driv- 
ing back the peaty drainage off Dart- 
moor and carrying shoals of bass 
through the arches of the bridge that 
they may play on the mud flats above 
until the returning tide takes them 
back to the sea. As he waits for a run 
between the buoys, the fisherman may 
look through the greenheart frame and 
watch the morning sun irradiate the 
hoary heads of the green old tors, a 
beautiful glimpse even when seen for 
the thousandth time. 

It is only in these inlets, or, at any 
rate, on grounds close inshore that the 
fisherman enjoys scenery that lives in 
his memory. Landscape is essential to 
the endurance of such impressions, and 
the monotony of sea and sky, with the 
coastline no more than a blur, would 
mever serve io distract his thoughts 
from the business of fish-catching. 
Yet. even where his sport does not take 
him into landlocked waters, he may 
often find it right against the cliffs, 
as where the Pacific Ocean rolls lazily 
over the kelp-fringed rocks of Santa 
Yatalina Island, within sight of the 
Californian coast. Here, all summer, 
the high cliffs give lee from the pre- 
vailing wind, and the fisherman finds 
smooth water of twenty or thirty feet 
in depth, and so crystal clear that, like 
a hunter stalking his game, he can 
see the great fish long before he comes 
to grips with them. Here, indeed, are 
the far-famed sea-gardens, where, lux- 
uriant in the warm irrigation of the 
kuroshiwo current from Japan, tangles 
of kelp wind among mazes of coral- 
line to form the bowers of gold and sil- 
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ver fishes that float, like birds of para- 
dise, in the turquoise and emerald 
aisles of their Eden, which is lighted 
by a polarized radiance, with pink and 
heliotrope reflections, more bewildering 
than any other effect of the kind on 
earth. Previous to its development 
Santa Catalina was perhaps an unprom- 
ising island, as, indeed, it must have 
been, seeing that a former English 
owner traded it for a horse. Yet, seen, 
at any rate, from the boat in which I 
fought gallant yellowtail and other 
lively fishes of those seas, it is an ideal 
holiday centre, and the climate in June 
is as near perfection as it has any 
need to be. 

Very different from this bracing 
island of the Pacific is the memory of 
Charlotte Harbor, which connects with 
the Gulf of Mexico by the narrow neck 
of water famous in the annals of tar- 
pon fishing as the Boca Grande. Yet 
it is here, or hereabouts, that the fisher- 
man must tarry if he would try con- 
clusions with the leaping tarpon, one 
of the greatest prizes open to rod and 
line. The scenery of these Florida 
backwaters may not be impressive, but 
it is among the most restful in all the 
world. Everything is still as death. 
Even the timid egrets, peeping to-day 
from the mangrove tangles as they 
might have peeped a hundred years 
ago at the gentle Audubon, or at the 
silent Seminoles who, too, have crossed 
the Great Divide, might, unless sud- 
denly alarmed be furniture for the 
bird room of a museum. The only 
movement in this land of repose is that 
of little waves lapping the shell-strewn 
beaches of the keys, or of the great 
pelicans wheeling heavily over the 
brazen surface of the Pass, broken oc- 
casionally by the leap of a giant ray 
plagued by sucking-fish, or of a tarpon 
maddened by the sting of the hook. A 
shimmering heat broods over land ‘and 
sea, and through it the fisherman is 
conscious of an impression of low trees 
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and scattered fish-houses dancing as 
though seen across the footlights of a 
theatre. Sleepy Florida is a land of 
oranges and alligators, of happy, lazy 
colored folk and of whites little more 
ambitious. It is not, perhaps, a theme 
for artists, yet there is quiet beauty in 
the proximity of greenest green and 
bluest blue, with the music of mocking 
birds and the maddening iteration of 
the whip-poor-will in the undergrowth 
and the tlash of cardinals and bobo- 
links among the trees. The summer 
nights, bathed in a great golden moor 
or lighted only by the fitful glimmer of 
a myriad stars, are as soft as those of 
Italy, but the curse of the mosquito is 
on the land with the coming of May, 
and those who sit outside to escape the 
indoor heat may pay dearly for their 
pleasure with a dose of poison in their 
blood. 

Of all the beauty, however, amid 
which, in the intervals of sport, I have 
paid willing homage at Nature's shrine, 
none could surpass, even could it equal, 
the ten thousand surprises of Sydney 
Harbor, and more particularly of that 
sheltered arm just within the frown- 
ing escarpment of the North Head 
known as Middle Harbor. Australia 
is a land of sunshine, and the hundred 
bays of Middle Harbor were each 
transformed between dawn and sun- 
down by a hundred changing lights to 
as many backgrounds for great play 
with black bream and other fish. As 
for the panorama of the Harbor itself, 
from the ocean roll between the Heads 
to the busy moorings at Circular Quay, 
its little headlands crowned with 
pleasant homes and patterned with 
trim gardens, and its blue bays alive 
with small craft, it is like no other 
haven on earth, standing to those 
tossed in the rough and tumble of the 
Great Bight, or in the beam seas on 
the passage from Hobart or the 
Islands, as the very embodiment of 
Spenser's 
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Sleep after toyle, port after stormie 
seas. = 

I know no sweeter peace after jour- 
ney’s ending, and as the frame of many 
a quiet evening’s fishing after the day’s 
work was done, it has surely no rival 
in a long scouring of earth’s pleasant 
places. 

If the fisherman would realize how 
much—more often than he is even 
conscious of at the time—scenery 
means in his complex enjoyment of 
days in the open on fresh or salt, he 
should choose a moonless night, when 
. land and water are wrapped in gloom. 
Many a summer’s night I have spent 
at anchor on the conger-ground in 
Cornwall, waiting for a bite, looking 
up at the twinkling stars, straining 
my eyes to follow the dim profile of 
the cliffs, and remembering maybe that 
it was even then broad sunlight on the 
old fishing grounds round Sydney. Yet 
when the conger were not feeding, I 
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soon wearied of the game and had the 
anchor hauled and the lugger headed 
for the green light on the quay. Nota 
little of the patience with which an- 
glers are popularly credited, and which 
should be defined rather as a compro- 
mise between obstinacy and hope, is 
due to the many consolations afforded 
by a pleasing prospect, with the play 
of light on over-hanging willows, 
broken water, or rocky foreshore, and 
the companionship of birds and other 
creatures of the waterside. Not al- 
ways is the fisherman consciously ap- 
jpreciative of these distractions, and he 
may be a poor hand at rendering trib- 
ute in words to Nature’s infinite va- 
riety and eternal grandeur. “Yet in- 
sensibly these sights fill his soul with 
a great calm, making a worthy frame 
for his red-letter days and softening 
the bitterness of that failure which is 
inseparable from his sport and from 
life generally. 
F. G. Aftalo. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 
Parser VIII.—On Tae Works OF Lornr TENNYSON. 
By A. D. GopLry. 


1. Give the name of the poet who 

had never written poetry. 

Quote words illustrating Tenny- 

son’s knowledge of the Welsh lan- 

guage. 

3. Who was the lady of whom it has 
been said that she was difficult to 
please? 

4. What is the function of the true 
Conservative? 

5. What initial line of an ode of 
Horace is quoted by Tennyson? 

6. Who brought a present for the 
children, and what was it? 
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7. Where did Zerubbabel Saunders 
live? 

8. At what hour did Queen Elizabeth 
go out hunting? 

9. What information is to be con- 
veyed to the poet after his de- 
cease? 

10. To whom is it unnecessary to 
show courtesy? 

11. Who had no tails? 

12. Quote words which may have 
been the genesis of a familiar 
phrase in a Gilbertian opera. 
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John Clutton was not altogether 
happy in India. His brother officers 
would probably not have withheld 
from him their stock designation of 
“not a bad fellow.” the hall-mark of 
the young subaltern’s approval. But 
John Clutton was quite unable to 
avoid what, in the eyes of Indian so- 
society, is an unforgivable sin. In 
short, he had been brought up in India 
and clipped his words. His features, 
too, were dark enough to give a han- 
dle to ill-natured talk. That in spite 
of all this he was held “not a bad fel- 
low” shows that he must have had 
qualities, for a prejudice like this In- 
dian one requires a heavy makeweight. 
He was not, as I say, altogether happy. 
He found that although he was ac- 
cepted in the regiment with a kindly 
tolerance, he was as yet most terribly 
alone. His tastes, too, were less 
sporting and more serious than those 
of his companions, which emphasized 
his loneliness the more. His mind was 
filed with speculations about litera- 
ture, about life, about the future of 
the Indian races, which he had to keep 
to himself for fear of exciting the 
bored yawns of his messmates. His 
father had been of the same opinion as 
the gentleman in Fielding’s “Amelia,” 
who, “though he designed his son for 
the army, did not think it necessary to 
breed him up a blockhead”; but it is 
perhaps doubtful whether Clutton 
would not have been a happier man, as 
things turned out, if he had been con- 
siderably less of a student. If he 
was accepted in a general sense by all 
his brother officers, it is equally true 
that he was accepted by no one of 
them in particular; and when the oth- 
ers paired off for this or that shooting 
expedition or other amusement he 
would find himself generally left in the 
lurch. No slight was intended. The 


simple truth was that no one had 
thought of him; and he would go his 
solitary evening walk filled with an 
oppressive sense that the world, al- 
though he could not make many partic- 
ular charges against it, treated him on 
the whole very harshly. At length 
he determined to get out of these sur- 
roundings into the free air of a new 
country: and this was why John Clut: 
ton was seconded from his regiment 
to become a political officer in one of 
the most remote of our African Protec- 
torates. 

I did not know him in India. My 
first introduction to him took place 
some years ago in Africa, when I was 
sent to his station with a detachment 
of twenty-five native soldiers, whose 
duty was to guard the Government 
money and the countless cloths and 
strips of cotton which had been 
brought in by the surrounding pagans 
in payment of their taxes. It was 
also their business to form his escort 
where any danger might be anticipated. 
On the morning of my arrival I found 
him engaged in the intellectual occu- 
pation of counting and valuing a num- 
ber of blue and evil-smelling native 
cloths. I expressed some amusement 
both at his occupation and the earnest 
attention which he gave to it. 

“Look at this one,” he said, hold- 
ing up an undersized blue cloth, more 
dirty and battered-looking than any 
of the rest. “This, I suppose, is only 
worth threepence and can’t be taken 
for sixpence like the others! In ear- 
nest you think I am? Well, it’s got 
to be done, but you see to what base 
uses we political people come.” 

I noticed at once the clipped word- 
endings, but they were corrected for 
me by the charm of his puzzled smile 
as he spoke of his work. 

“One has got to try and see what 
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things lead to when working out here,” 
he continued. “If we didn’t we'd go 
mad sometimes with the drudgery of 
it. 1 try to connect this, for instance, 
with the last report of the Cotton Asso- 
ciation, and see in each of these 
wretched sixpenny cloths, and even in 
this threepenny one” (he held it up 
pathetically between the tips of his 
fingers), “the possibility of a future 
supply of raw cotton which will be of 
enormous benefit te England. And 
then each cloth, you must remember, 
represents part of a tax paid; and 
taxes paid, at any rate by such primi- 
tive tribes as those in my district, mean 
that we are getting into touch with 
them, that they are beginning to ac- 
knowledge our right, or at any rate our 
power, to stop their tribal wars and 
slave-hunts and cannibal orgies,—that 
they’ve taken the first step, in fact, in 
social progress.” 

“There is another white man in the 
station, isn’t there?’ said I presently. 

“Yes,” he answered, “the Doctor. 
He came in here from the Provincial 
Headquarters a week ago, and goes 
away every few days to teach the peo- 
ple round about how to keep their 
towns clean. Breaks their old pots, 
and tells them to buy new ones; makes 
bonfires of rubbish, covers up wells— 
you know the sort of thing! He'll 
probably stay in this Division for a 
bit yet—until we go down to Kwanu. 
There's trouble there—tell yeu about 
it some other time! I’ve been squab- 
bling with him. I the sun 
wasn’t so hot and irritating, or else that 
I could remember the piece of advice 
once given me—if you feel inclined to 
quarrel over an official matter in the 
Tropics, don’t act at once but take a 
dose of calomel and go to bed.” 

“What have you been squabbling 
about?” I asked. 

“Oh, the house I'm living in. It 
was built by the man from whom I 
took over this District, and I've al- 


wish 
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ways thought it the best in the sta- 
tion,—about as good a place to live in 
as can be made without anything bet- 
ter than mud and thatch to work with. 
This new doctor-fellow condemns it 
officially,—says it’s not fit to live in. 
But where the devil I’m to get the 
money to build another I don’t know.” 

I left him to his cloths and paid a 
visit to the Doctor. I found the lat- 
ter took a much more serious view of 
the quarrel. Clutton’s or rather his 


predecessor’s, tax-animals were the ori- 


gin of it. They had formerly been 
placed in lines near the house which 
was the subject of dispute, and the 
Doctor said they had been kept there 
so long that the place smelt abomina- 
bly, and was quite unfit for habitation. 
Clutton had apparently refused at first 
to take the protest seriously, and the 
Doctor had therefore written him an 
official letter demanding that the house 
should be destroyed. At the foot of 
this letter Clutton scrawled the words 
“Diddums, then!’—a remark not in- 
tended for the eyes of the Doctor, to 
whom indeed he wrote the politest of 
official answers. Unfortunately, in a 
moment of inattention—such lapses are 
frequent in the Tropics—he put the 
Doctor's letter, and not his own an- 
swer, in the envelope that was to 
contain his reply. The Doctor noticed 
with tropical fury the flippant post- 
script, and informed Clutton that the 
letter with its comment would be sent 
to headquarters, to show what diffi- 
culties medical officers have to con- 
tend with when they endeavor to im- 
prove sanitation at out-stations. 
Clutton had eventually been at 
great pains to move to a more distant 
spot the lines where animals, sent in as 
payment of taxes and still unsold, were 
kept, and had asked that on their re- 
moval the Doctor should retract his 
condemnation of the house. I asked 
the Doctor why he declined to do so. 
He said the situation was in any case 
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unhealthy. It appeared from his ac- 
count that in a final discussion of their 
differences the two men had both lost 
their tempers, and Clutton, the clev- 
erer of the two, had let his tongue run 
away with him and had asked the 
Doctor why he did not condemn the 
whole country, since its reputation for 
unhealthiness was notorious. 

On the top of this, and after my 
arrival, Clutton’s transport bullocks, 
wandering, as is the nature of these 
beasts, into places where they were 
least wanted, made a gaping rent in 
the new hedge which the Doctor had 
planted round his temporary quarters. 
The Doctor wrote a note at once— 


Dear Clutton —Your d—1 cows have 
broken down my hedge. If they are 
not removed at once, I'll put them in 
pound. 


(The reader must understand that 
“cow” is the word used in pigeon-Eng- 
lish for all kinds of cattle, and white 
men in the country frequently follow 
this curious nomenclature.) 

Clutton, having first assured himself 
that his bullocks were safely got out 
of the Doctor's clutches, replied as fol- 
lows :— 

@ 

Dear Doctor,—I cannot understand 
your note. I haven't got any “cows.” 


To the Doctor, from whom I had the 
story, I endeavored to point out that 
Clutton’s reply was only a humorous 
way of stroking him down, and that 
they had much better make friends and 
have a good laugh over it. His answer 
was instructive. 

“It’s funny enough, no doubt,” he 
said, “but I am not going to be spoken 
to like this by a confounded Chee-Chee 
from North India.” 

So here was the root of it all, thought 
I, and Clutton, who had left India hop- 
ing to get up and away from the asso- 
ciations which handicapped him there, 
had unfortunately been obliged to 
earry with him to his new work both 
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his dark coloring, his ugly surname and 
his tell-tale stock of clipped endings. 
Under every sky the obstinate classi- 


_ fying prejudice pursued him. 


I had much talk with him during the 
next fortnight, and—for men who have 
anything in common become quickly 
intimate in these lonely places—he 
spoke to me frankly of his reasons for 
leaving India, and of what he called 
the blight upon his life. He told me 
how gloomy it made him to find that 
nowhere in the world will people judge 
of a man on his merits as a separate 
and real individual, but always insist 
on bringing with them the disfiguring 
glasses of their general ideas and pre- 
judices. My sympathies, indeed, were 
all upon his side. The Doctor seemed 
to me a venomous little creature. One 
night, as he smoked his pipe after din- 
ner, I actually heard him singing in the 
quiet starlight, evidently for Ciutton’s 
benefit, a maliciously worded song in 
which the words “the Chee-Chee wal- 
lah” periodically recurred. 


In a country which still receives a 
large subsidy from Parliament, and in 
spite of that subsidy is at desperate 
shifts for money, detachments of sol- 
diers are not stationed under the 
charge of a European for nothing, and 
I was not long to remain a compara- 
tive idler in my new quarters. Four 
days distant from us was a town of 
some ten thousand inhabitants,—a very 
big town indeed, as native population 
goes. The king of one of the tribes in 
Clutton’s District lived there. This 
was the town of Kwanu, of which he 
had spoken to me on my first arrival. 
The king, although loyal himself, had 
not been able to bring his tribe under 
the white man’s orders, owing chiefly 
to the evil influence of his council- 
lors, among whom his desire to obey 
the political officer had made him ex- 
tremely unpopular. Bashir, his nat- 
ural successor, was notoriously an en- 
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emy to British rule, and Clutton had 
several times said to me that he was 
afraid the present king might at any 
moment be driven out. One day news 
came that Bashir had seized the king 
and put him in irons. We had in- 
tended to visit the town a few weeks 
later, when the rains would be over; 
but it now became necessary that we 
should go down at once and attempt to 
put things straight. As is usual in 
cases where there may be danger, the 
Doctor accompanied us, and after three 
days of longish marches we reached a 
village some five miles distant from 
the refractory town. 

We were tired with our long treks, 
and Clutton, who was something of an 
epicure, produced nine very dainty- 
looking baby bottles of champagne,— 
not the usual dateless African tipple, 
but a brand of a famous name and 
year. Our tongues were socn loosened, 
—Clutton, in spite of the silent hostility 
of the Doctor, waxing eloquent upon 
the variety and interest of work in 
the Protectorate. He talked volubly 
and joyfully, with more than a touch 
of enthusiastic exaggeration. He 
seemed unnaturally happy, like one 
standing upon a pinnacle from which 
he might at any moment fall. I 
thought of my old Scotch nurse and 
her stories of people who were “fey.” 
I suggested that work in West Africa 
was no doubt neither a big nor an 
unpleasant price to pay for a liveli- 
hood, but that it was a price all the 
same. For my part, I was willing to 
acquiesce, and didn’t grumble about 
having to pay it. But the wine had 
warmed Clutton’s soul more readily 
than mine, probably because his usual 
habit was more temperate. 

“Aequiesce!” he exclaimed—“how I 
hate the word ‘acquiesce’! This coun- 
. try is worth more than acquiescence. 
It's worth enthusiasm!” 

The Doctor, however, was of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and was just explain- 


ing to us what a dog's life white men 
lead in the African bush,—how they 
come out here and waste the best 
years of their life only to purchase for 
themselves a distempered and fever- 
stricken old age,—when a breathless 
messenger ran up to the tamarind-tree 
close to which we were dining. 

“They done kill that king, sah!” 

“The King of Kwanu?” 

“Yes, sah!” 

“The devil they have! Tell us more 
about it.” 

“They hear white man done come, 
sah. Bashir he tell the king to fight, 
sah! The king say he no go fight. 
Bashir kill him one time.” 

The information was scanty, but to 
the point. Clutton turned to me. 

“There’s only one thing to be done, 
Walker. We must ride there at once 
and catch this rascal!’ 

We had been compelled to leave a 
few men behind to guard the station, 
and I had only eighteen men with me. 
It seemed a small number with which 
to effect an arrest against the wishes 
of a town with ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. Soldiers are always more cau- 
tious than civilians on these occasions, 
havihg more knowledge. But Clutton 
had been a soldier too. He knew na- 
tive ways better than I did, and while 
hinting at my misgivings I did not 
take up a strong line in opposing him. 

“It’s perfectly true, what you say,” 
said he. “If we ride into them with 
eighteen men and attempt to fight 
them, we may get the worst of it. 
What we've got to do is to bluff them. 
In any case, let’s get to the town and 
look about us.” 

T felt inclined for an adventure, and 
I consented. The Doctor, who with all 
his defects did not lack pluck, rose up 
and called for our horses. I ordered 
my men to get ready. We rapidly di- 
vested ourselves of our pajamas, in 
which costume it is the custom of 
bushmen to dine, and put on the more 
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workmanlike khaki. In ten minutes 
we were under way. 

There is something very eerie and 
exciting about a march by night with 
a prospect of danger ahead. Abject 
cowering fear is perhaps an unmixed 
pain, but excitement tinged with some- 
thing which, if not fear, is closely akin 
to it, is one of the Gilbertian pains 
that is almost if not quite a pleasure. 
As we rode along I experienced a kind 
of exultation, and I actually rejoiced in 
and encouraged the thought that the 
rustling of the grasses might be due, 
not to the night wind, but to the 
stealthy movements of an enemy. The 
moon shone upon our ride, though ob- 
secured from time to time by the shift- 
ing clouds. A tornado threatened to 
break over us, but no rain fell, the 
wind serving only to clear and freshen 
the air.—the best tonic imaginable for 
people engaged on an exploit like ours. 
Our pace was slow, for our horses 
were often knee-deep in mud and 
water. The late rains, too, had drawn 
out of the deep black cotton soil a 
stench of a kind remembered and de- 
tested by all who have travelled in Af- 
rica. Nevertheless, I enjoyed myself, 
and I am sure that Clutton did. He 
gave me the impression of a man who 
had put off for the time being all the 
load of bitter disappointment he was 
wont to carry about with him,—of one 
whose heart was centred solely upon 
doing one single thing successfully, 
that one thing being the arrest of a 
murderer in a remote corner of the 
British Empire. It never entered his 
head, as I believe it once or twice did 
mine, that to be stuck in the gizzard 
by a native spear or hit by a poisoned 
atrow in an obscure African town is a 
very unsatisfactory way of dying, and 
that the danger of it is for that reason 
a harder thing to undergo than to 
march gloriously to death with the 
eyes of the world apon you in a great 
war. If I had such a thought, how- 
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ever, it was soon driven out by the 
loud drumming which struck wpon 
our ears as we neared the dead king’s 
town. The monotonous continuing 
sound took hold of us,—seemed to 
sweep the brain clear of conscious 
thought and hypnotize us until every 
idea left our minds save that one thing 
we had ridden out to dv. Not for noth- 
ing does the African beat the tom-tom. 
After an hour of it, the inhibitory 
centres give way, and the mind is an 
instrument upon which the single- 
hearted emotions of war or religion can 
play at will. 

When we reached the outskirts of 
the town we found them deserted. All 
the inhabitants, to judge by the direc- 
tion from which the sound of the 
drumming came, were gathered round 
the king’s house. We stopped for a 
moment to consult. Clutton said he 
wished to go straight up to the king's 
house with his interpreter and disarm 
hostility by his confidence. It was a 
proposal in keeping with his elated 
mood. 

“If they see the soldiers,” he said, 
“before we've effected the arrest, 
they'll begin to fire arrows and we 
won’t get out of this without the loss 
of fifty or sixty lives, including prob- 
ably our own. Once we've got our 
prisoner, your eighteen men are enough 
for defence if they get nasty. But it’s 
no good using the men for making the 
arrest. I'll go alone. It’s the only 
way to do our job without unnecessary 
slaughter.” 

“Well, then, let’s go together,” said 
I. 

“Of course it’s perfectly obvious you 
must stay behind,” put in the Doctor. 
“If anything happens, Clutton can fire 
his revolver, and then you can run up 
with your men. There's the difficulty 
how best to act when you do run up. 
Everything will depend then upon the 
soldiers, and you can’t leave that either 
to a native corporal or an ignoramus of 
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things military like myself. I'll go 
with Clutton, and if anything goes 
wrong we'll fire.” 

“The Doctor's advice is obviously 
right,” was Clutton’s comment. 

I could not but agree. The lives 
of those making the arrest might very 
probably depend upon the men being 
under the command of their own offi- 
cer. I stayed therefore in a compound 
about a hundred and fifty yards distant 
from the place where we saw the peo- 
ple assembled round their fires. Clut- 
ton and the Doctor started. I do not 
believe any of us thought seriously of 
the risk of failure. 

I had only to wait five minutes. No 
very definite change occurred, so far as 
1 could hear, in the sounds that came 
from the big market-place in front of 
the king’s house. The drumming 
seemed to be a little fainter on that 
side of the wmarket-place’ through 
which my companions had decided to 
pass, but there was no evidence of any 
universal alarm. Presently I thought 
I heard Clutton’s voice thunderously 
cursing some one or other. The next 
thing that attracted my attention was 
the appearance of Clutton in person, 
the Doctor following behind him, while 
in front, pushed along by the- inter- 
preter and two or three natives of the 
town, was a black gentleman in gor- 
geous clothes who proved to be the 
refractory usurper of whom we had 
come in search. 

“I have the honor to hand over to 
your charge the lately crowned King 
Bashir of Kwanu,” said Clutton, laugh- 
ing. with a glint of amused triumph 
in his eye. “We'd better get away 
as soon as we can. It’s touch and go. 


They’re awfully excited—those few, 
that is to say, who yet realize what's 
been done. If we wait here, the whole 
town may collect their senses and go 
for us.” 

We clapped a pair of irons on the 
prisoner’s wrists, placed a man with 
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a rifle on either side of him, set him 
in the middle of our caravan, and made 
off for our camp. As we went along, 
Clutton and the Doctor described their 
adventure to me. They had found the 
people crowded round fires, drumming 
and singing for all they were worth. 
They had made their way through 
the market-place to the gate of the 
house unnoticed, the light of the fires 
throwing into obscurity the passages 
between. They found the gate open 
and walked in. The murderer was 
sitting in great state, chewing kola- 
nuts and listening to the praises of his 
singers. The interpreter clapped him 
on the shoulder, whereupon he started 
up and saw for the first time the fig- 
ures of two white men standing by 
him. He was told he must come 
along at once. It seems he obeyed 
mechanically, both he and his men 
being utterly dazed by the sudden 
contretemps. Outside the gate, how- 
ever, there was very nearly trouble. 
A large group round one of the fires 
got wind of what was happening. a 
few arrows were flicked off, amidst 
much shouting, at Clutton and the 
Doctor, and things began to look 
threatening. Clutton continued his 
policy of bluff, advanced with his 
raised whip of hippo hide towards the 
shouting group, volubly abusing them 
the while, and habitual awe of the 
white man and his magic “medicine” 
did the rest. The group of natives 
scattered, some of them even helping 
to propel out of the market-place the 
unwilling prisoner. Such was the ar- 
rest of Bashir. That night Clutton’s 
natural bravery and daring was the 
first element in our success. 

Alas! the evening was not to end so 
successfully as we thought. I had no- 
ticed that Clutton, although usually 
fond of indulging his powers of vivid 
description, had left the Doctor to tell 
the chief part of the story. I attrib- 
uted his silence to an access of mol- 
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esty, and chaffed him about it a little. 

“I feel a bit dizzy,” he answered; 
and then fell behind a little. The Doc- 
tor did not hear his remark, and I 
thought nothing of it. A few mo- 
ments afterwards I heard cries of con- 
sternation from the natives behind us. 
Clutton had fallen heavily from his 
horse. 

We went back, the Doctor and I, to 
where he lay. In the moonlight his 
face looked ghastly white. He spoke 
with difficulty. 

“I'm afraid I'm done for, you fel- 
lows.” 

“You've not broken bones, I 
hope?” said the Doctor. 

“No, no, it’s not the fall from my 
horse. Look at my thumb! I didn't 
notice it at the time. I was too much 
excited.” 

There was a scratch on his thumb 


any 


with a little blood upon it. It 
seemed a small thing. 
“Not one of the arrows they 


flicked?” asked the Doctor in a tone of 
utter dismay. 

“Yes, that’s it. Just a scratch! so 
small I didn’t feel it at the time. But 
it’s had twenty minutes’ start, and the 
brutes use Strophanthus. I noticed the 
blood a few minutes ago, and thought 
I must have barked my thumb some- 
where. But I'm afraid it’s an arrow 
scratch all right. Well, it'll serve.” 

I felt angry and miserable. Why 
had 1 been so thick-headed as not to 
see the possible meaning of his dizzi- 
ness! 

The Doctor did what he could for 
him with tannic acid and brandy, but 
it was too late: Strophanthus is a quick 
destroyer even when, as probably in 
this case, the arrow-tip has nor been 
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freshly dipped in the poison. Poor 
Clutton’s troubles, relations, and dis- 
appointments were nearly over. 

He lay on a soldier's cloak, looking 
straight up at the moon with a faint 
smile upon his face. He reached out 
weakly for my hand. 

“I've only known you for a _ fort- 
night, Walker, but you've been just 
about the kindest friend I ever had. I 
could tell you everything. I felt it the 
first day you spoke to me. You seemed 
to understand.” 

I pressed his hand. My eyes filled. 
He was a brave fellow, and I had 
come to like him very much in the 
course of our long evening talks. He 
seemed to become unconscious for a 
few minutes. Then, evidently now in 
the very grip of death, he heaved him- 
self up with a struggle from the ground 
a little. His words were just audible 
to me as I knelt beside him. They 
were three times repeated. 

“Clutton!” he whispered. 
a Chee-Chee!” 

Poor fellow! I believe his last 
thought was one of satisfaction that 
both the Doctor and I should have 
seen how one of his race and upbring- 
ing could die. I described how on 
our ride the thought came over me that 
such a death was a poor way to leave 
the world. But I felt now that there 
Was one man who perhaps welcomed 
it in his dying thoughts as an irrevoca- 
ble refutation of hundreds of things 
said which had pierced his sensitive 
soul, as a final justification of his own 
constant and self-respecting belief that 
he was as good a man as those who 
twitted him with what he could not 
avoid. 


“Clutton! 


W. Bannatyne Thomson. 
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AN OLD MAIL-BAG. 


A very curious discovery, which 
throws some interesting sidelights on 
the life of sixteenth-century Europe 
was made some years ago, when the 
contents of the old post-office at Frank- 
fort-on-Maine were transferred to the 
new premises. A complete mail-bag, 
full of letters and apparently officially 
sealed, was discovered hidden among 
the rafters of the old post-office, where 
it had lain forgotten for over three 
hundred years. 

The bag was at first deposited in- 
tact among the State archives; but it 
has recently been handed over to the 
Imperial Postal Museum, where the 
Curator, Dr. Sautter, has been occupied 
in examining the _ contents. Dr. 
Sautter has published the results of his 
examination in the Imperial Post and 
Telegraph Archives. 

The mail comprised one hundred and 
seventy-five packages, containing in 
all two hundred and seventy-two let- 
ters; in some instances several differ- 
ent letters were enclosed in one pack- 
age, either for the sake of economy or 
in the hope of greater security. 

Most of the letters were addressed 
to persons residing in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne and Antwerp, besides a num- 
ber intended to reach officers and sol- 
diers of the Spanish army then operat- 
ing in the Netherlands. 

One can but vainly speculate upon 
the disappointments, quarrels, and 
losses that may have resulted from the 
miscarriage of all these messages. 
They were no doubt serious, for in 
those days letter-writing was too 
costly and troublesome to be under- 
taken without real need.. Dr. Sautter 
has classified the letters and pub- 
lished a selection of those that centain 
items of general interest. 

The “aviso,” or despatch-note, found 
in the bag is written in Italian, though 
signed by the Spanish postmaster at 


Milan. It is dated May 16, 1585, and 
consigns the mail to the limperial post- 
master then resident in Cologne. The 
letters themselves are dated from va- 
rious towns in northern Italy. 

It is impossible now to say how 
these letters came to be deposited in 
the roof of the Frankfort post-office, 
though there can be little doubt that it 
was the result of some mail-robbery— 
which was no uncommon event at that 
period. The peculiar fact remains, 
however, that the thieves selected a 
post-office for the concealment of their 
haul. 

Dr. Sautter offers two theories that 
may account for this. It has been as- 
certained from other sources that the 
municipal authorities of Frankfort 
were at that time very indignant at 
what they considered the arbitrary 
manner in which the Imperial postmas- 
ter overrode the ancient rights of 
Frankfort, and it is possibie that they 
caused the mail to be intercepted and 
confiscated just to cause him annoy- 
ance. Or the theft may have been 
carried out on political grounds. In 
order to understand this we must recall 
that there was then open war between 
the Pope and the Prince-Archbishop of 
Cologne. The Archbishop had gone 
over to Protestantism, burnt the 
Pope’s bull, and appealed to the “secu- 
lar arm” of the Emperor. In an age 
when even official “safe-conducts” 
were often deliberately used as a snare 
to catch an enemy, the mere robbery of 
despatches by the emissaries of contend- 
ing parties was a matter of ordinary 
occurrence; and it is significant that 
among ll these letters there is not one 
addressed to any person of political or 
clerical eminence. Dr. Sautter sur- 
mises that the thieves may have helped 
themselves to any letters that looked 
like pvlitical despatches before hiding 
the remainder so safely that, as we 
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have seen, only an accident brought 
them to light after lying over three 
hundred years among dust and cob- 
webs. 

The majority of the letters are com- 
mercial, for the most part written in 
Italian, though a few are in French, 
Flemish, and Spanish, and they clearly 
indicate that Venice, Milan, Genoa, and 
Verona were conducting a regular and 
thriving trade with Cologne and Ant- 
werp. In the case of the latter this is 
all the more surprising, as Antwerp 
was at this very time undergoing a pro- 
longed and severe siege by the Spanish 
army under the command of the Duke 
of Parma. It is surprising, then, to 
find that letters from Italy for Ant- 
werp, containing invoices, cheques, and 
contract-notes, show that there was a 
continuous business intercourse going 
on just as though the city were enjoy- 
ing perfect peace. 

It is significant that most of the let- 
ters intended for Antwerp, were en- 
closed under cover to Cologne mer- 
chants, whom the Italian traders re- 
lied upon to find means to get them 
through the Spanish lines. 

A glance at some of the business let- 
ters causes one to marvel, not at the 
change and improvements in business 
methods which one might have ex- 
pected to have arisen since the advent 
of steam and eleetricity, but rather, on 
the contrary, at the small change that 
three hundred years have wrought. 
The cheques enclosed in some of the 
letters are almost identical, in size and 
wording, with those we handle to-day. 
The letters are usually headed with the 
words, “Al nome de Dio,” and conclude 
with “A Dio”’—a formal piety which 
does not, however, prevent the writer 
from complaining about goods not com- 
ing up to sample submitted, with a 
frank rudeness that a modern trader 
even in Manchester goods could not de- 
sire to surpass. 

Information about the crops, political 


affairs, and the state of markets oc- 
curs frequently; and the fairs at Pia- 
cenza, Lyons, Besancon, and Frankfort 
are referred to as important events in 
the business world. 

Letters to officers of the Spanish 
army, then fighting the Pope’s battles 
in the Netherlands, are usually ad- 
dressed, “Al campo Catto, Fiandra”— 
i.e. “In the Catholic Camp, Flanders”; 
and a touch of the grim reality of war 
is supplied in a letter addressed to 
Antonio d’Olivera, governor of Ghent, 
by a cousin in Italy, sympathetically 
informing him of the death of his 
brother on the field of battle, and com- 
mending to his care a young son of the 
deceased officer, who was now left des- 
titute. 

Letters from schoolboys to their par- 
ents in all ages form a fertile source of 
unconscious humor. In the ruins of 
Babylon there has been dug up one in 
which a boy urgently reminds his 
father of the long-delayed remittance, 
and concludes with the intimation: “If 
you will send the money without de- 
lay I will again pray for you daily.” 

Among several letters from young 
priests and others studying in Italy to 
their parents in their northern homes. 
there is one from a young law-student 
in eqvrally dire, if somewhat different, 
straits. It is a long-winded and bom- 
bastic epistle, flambayantly addressed 
in Latin “To the highly esteemed Gen- 
tleman Magister Steinrich Sudermann, 
Syndic of the Hausa,, my highly re- 
vered father, in Cologne.” 

If an overwhelmed postman had de- 
livered that letter to its proper des- 
tination, the highly revered addressee 
would have found in it an epistle 
clearly designed to appease the wrath 
of a severe father on hearing that his 
son had been “ploughed” in his exam- 
ination. After some soothing blandish- 
ments, Sudermann junior suggests that 
he should make another attempt to 
gain his diploma by the help of what 





we shouvld call a “crammer.” He 
writes: “There are men here who 


teach law by a very short method, and 
by such guides that they pledge them- 
selves to make a full Doctor of Law of 
a novice, scarcely able to speak Latin, 
in the space of six months.” 

Even this short cut to learning does 
not entirely suit the tastes of Master 
Sudermann. He intimates that he 
would rather be let off the doctorate ex- 
amination completely, and endeavors to 
show his father by an example that 
high preferment can be obtained with- 
out any fatiguing study. He con- 
cludes: “Here is ex-student Mantius— 
a man of renown. You may know 
that without any knowledge of the law 
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he was appointed Privy Councillor to 
the Prince of Bavaria with a salary 
of 100 ducats a month, besides fodder 
for six horses. Later on he took up 
the office of Legate, so that within the 
space of two years he is said to have 
saved nearly 10,000 ducats. 

“By this example I would point out 
that without the title of Doctor, one 
can attain to the position of Councillor 
to Princes and to States. Please de- 
cide, after due consideration, and you 
will always find me ready and obe- 
dient.” 

Human nature has not altered much 
in three hundred years, as testified by 
the contents of this old mail-bag. 





ON BEGINNING AN ESSAY. 


Nothing is harder than to begin an 
essay. Indeed, there are those who will 
tell you that the whole art of essay- 
writing lies in the neat construction of 
the first half-dozen sentences. That 
perhaps is an extreme view, but the 
dictum is none the worse for a little 
heightened coloring. For it is true that 
a fair beginning may carry off even a 
weak essay; gnd the best of essays 
finds it hard to live down a clumsy 
beginning. For-better or worse, its fate 
is settled by its opening sentences. 
You can tell from the first puff of your 
pipe if it will smoke cleanly and coolly 
to the end. So with an essay, you 
know at once whether or no it will 
take your fancy. Nor is the success 
of the first sentences less important to 
the writer than to the reader, as all 
who have essayed know well. If those 


sentences are neatly put upon paper, 
if they run smoothly and have caught 
the writer’s meaning, he will pursue 
his way with that zest which is the 
great secret of essay-writing. You may 
plod your way through a longer work, 


but an essay, if it is to give any pleas- 
ure in the reading, must carry the man- 
ifest appearance of having given pleas- 
ure in the writing. 

There are essayists—Mr. Chesterton 
is the most notable example among 
modern writers—who believe in start- 
ling their readers at the outset with 
some smashing paradox or other ex- 
travagance. As it were, they hustle 
him into the essay. But these are the 
methods of the controversialist. The 
true essay-writer is more gentle. He 
tempts his reader forward. He will 
give him something a little whimsical 
for a start to catch his fancy, and so 
lead him on. If he is well advised, he 
will make his opening sentences as 
crisp and simple as may be. The es- 
say should be clear and tranquil, and 
flow smoothly for a start; later on, 
when the reader is well upon his voy- 
age, it may tumble and riot a little if 
it will. 

Hazlitt, the prince among essay- 
writers, knew well how to begin an 
essay. Some famous examples of the 
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art may be gathered from him. The 
beginning of “The Indian Jugglers” is 
the best known and most quoted, but 
“On Going a Journey” is that which 
comes nearest perfection :— 

“One of the pleasantest things in the 
world is going a journey; but I like 
to go by myself; I can enjoy society in 
a room; but out of doors, nature is 
company enough for me. I am then 
never less alone than when alone. 
‘The fields his study, nature was his 

book.’ 

I cannot see the wit of walking and 
talking at the same time; when I am 
in the country. I wish to vegetate like 
the country. I am not for criticizing 
hedgerows and black cattle. I go out 
of town in order to forget the town 
and all that is in it.” 

Indeed, that is not near perfection. It 
is perfect. It is clear and simple as 
could be. Of the first dozen sentences, 
not one is two lines in length. Yet they 
run smoothly. They tempt the reader 
forward. He could not stop even if 
he would. They pleasantly stimulate 
him; they set him anticipating what 
is to come. For they lie in perfect bal- 
ance between what might offend by 
being commonplace, or startle by being 
extravagant. An essay which begins 
like that may do what it likes with 
its reader. 

Another essay which opens in the 
same perfect fashion is Stevenson’s 
“Walking Tours.” It was written very 
much under the influence of Hazlitt, 
indeed clearly with an eye upon this 
essay of his, “On Going a Journey,” 
from which it quotes. Much: of it 
might have been written by Hazlitt, or 
by a younger and more elfish Hazlitt 
than Hazlitt ever was:— 


“It must not be imagined that a 
walking tour, as some would have us 
fancy, is merely a better or worse way 
of seeing the country. There are many 
ways of seeing landscape quite as 
good; and none more vivid, in spite of 
canting dilettantes, than from a rail- 
way train. But landscape on a walk- 
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ing tour is quite accessory. He who is 
indeed of the brotherhood does not 
voyage in quest of the picturesque, but 
of certain jolly humors—of the hope 
and spirit with which the march be- 
gins at morning, and the peace and 
spiritual repletion of the evening's 
rest.” 

To have read that is to be in a jolly 
humor at once. If there is anything 
in it to which exception can be taken, 
it is the phrase “canting dilettantes.” 
There is an irritable quality in that 
which is out of place. Setting out 
upon a walking tour in a jolly humor, 
one should find it impossible to be an- 
noyed even with the wicked people 
who do not share one’s opinions. Each 
of these beginnings has this supreme 
quality, that it gives you at once the 
writer’s point of view. From the start 
you and he are on a complete under- 
standing. There is no need for more 
explanation. If you agree, you go on 
comfortably together. If you disagree, 
you may part company. But you can- 
not accuse him later on of having in- 
veigled you into the essay on false pre- 
tences. 

Lamb is above the rules which guide 
lesser men. None could write a com- 
plex sentence as sweetly and lightly 
as he. He can use parentheses as 
freely as other men use epithets. There 
is no one of his essays which begins 
more charmingly than the “Praise of 
Chimney-Sweepers,” yet its first sen- 
tence runs to a lengthy paragraph of 
itself. It, too, is perfection in its way, 
but a perfection which other essay- 
ists may well hesitate to attempt. 

One does not, at first thought, turn 
to the Edinburgh Reviewers in search 
of examples. For the works of these 
portentous essayists do not so much 
begin as have “introductory para- 
graphs.” Macaulay, for example, is 
not conspicuously successful in the be- 
ginning of his essays. He starts more 
than once with the uninteresting state- 
ment that the book under review has 
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given him pleasure. But reading Ma- 
caulay is like swinging a very heavy 
pendulum. It is difficult until the 
pendulum is moving by its own mo- 
mentum. There are two, and only two, 
“openings” in Macaulay’s essays worth 
the quoting:— 


“The work of Dr. Nares has filled us 
with astonishment similar to that 
which Captain Lemuel Gulliver felt 
when first he landed in Brobdingnag 
and saw corn as high as the oaks in 
the New Forest, thimbles as large as 
buckets, and wrens of the bulk of tur- 
keys. The whole book, and every com- 
ponent part of it, is on a gigantic scale. 
The title is as long as an ordinary 
preface; the prefatory matter would 
furnish out an ordinary book; and the 
book contains as much reading as an 
ordinary library.” 


In its way that is perfectly written, 
well calculated to tickle the fancy of 
the reader. The other, the beginning 
of the essay on the ill-fated Montgom- 
ery, is no less admirable:— 


“The wise men of antiquity loved to 
convey instruction under the cover of 
apologue; and though this practice is 
generally thought childish, we shall 
make no apology for adopting it on 
the present occasion. A generation 
which has bought eleven editions of 
2 poem by Mr. Robert Montgomery 
may well condescend to listen to a 
fable of Pilpay.” 


It is worth noting that Macaulay and 
Macvey Napier, the editor of the Hdin- 
burgh Review, had some discussion upon 
that paragraph. Napier, apparently. 
would have had it omitted, and have 
plunged straight into the fable. Ma- 
caulay ruled that this would have “had 
rather too flippant a look,” and wisely 
kept his first sentences as they stood. 
A more successful beginner of an essay 
among the Edinburgh Reviewers wis 
Lord Jeffrey. He dashed into his sub- 
jects in a very spirited fashion. His 
“This will never do!” addressed to 


Wordsworth, has become famous; but 
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it must yield to the essay on Byron’s 
“Sardanapalus.” The whole of the 
opening passage of that essay is ad- 
mirable, and it begins very happily 
thus:— 


“It must be a more difficult thing to 
write a good play, or even a good dra- 
matic poem, than we had imagined.” 


After that no one would hesitate to 
read on. 

Among Thackeray’s lesser sketches 
there are two delightful examples in 
the light and whimsical manner, though 
Thackeray for the most part runs to 
too great length in his opening sen- 
tences :—- 


“It has been said, dear Bob, that I 
have seen the mahogany of many men, 
and it is with no small feeling of pride 
and gratitude that I am enabled to de- 
clare also that I hardly remember in 
my life to have had a bad dinner.” 


So “Great and Little Dinners.” But 
better still is the beginning of that 
umusing little satire—in Thackeray's 
perfect manner of extravagance—‘A 
Brighton Night Entertainment” :— 


“I have always had a taste for the 
second-rate in life. Second-rate poetry. 
for instance, is an uncommon deal 
pleasanter to my fancy than your great 
thundering first-rate epic poems.” 


And from the moderns let us take 


two:— 


“Having spent an hour in the com- 
pany of a book entitled ‘Picture Para- 
graphs: Things Seen in Everyday Life 
ixplained and Illustrated,’ I am one 
of the best informed men in England, 
capable of taking my place with dis- 
tinction at any dinner-table and devil- 
ish well worth sitting by. For I know 
if not all, very nearly all.” 


It might be Lamb; as a matter of fact, 
it is Mr. Lucas. And then one from 
that pleasant essayist Mr. G. S&S. 
Street :— 


“It is all very well to denounce su- 
perior people, but I am inclined to 
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think that inferior people are, on the 

whole, a more serious inconvenience.” 
All these have the pleasant tempting 

quality which the opening of an essay 

should have. Each at once puts the 

reader on good terms with himself and 

with the writer. For the reader will 
The Spectator. 
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feel certain that the writer, having set 
it down, has paused to read it over 
with an approving chuckle, and then 
has hurried on with added zest. And 
that is the spirit in which essays should 
be both written and read. 
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Lord Rosebery has no new book on 
the stocks. 

The enormous success that has been 
achieved by Vr. William Le Queur’s mas- 
terpiece, The Indiscretions of a Lady's 
Maid, has naturally prompted him to 
further explorations of this attractive 
field of psychology. He has, we un- 
derstand, already completed the man- 
uscript of a thrilling romance entitled 
The Futilities of a Fourth Footman, and 
is now engaged on The Tragedy of a 
Still-Room Maid. There is, however, 
no foundation for the report that he is 
the author of the anonymously pub- 
lished novel, The Soul of a Scavenger. 

Mrs. Connie Crimm has nearly fin- 
ished a new story, to which she gives 
the title The Same Old Game. Accord- 
ing to private information concerning 
the plot, it deals with a marquis, his 
sister-in-law, who is heiress to a 
crippled half-brother, and the dowager 
marchioness, who is the marquis’s step- 
mother. The crippled half-brother is 
unaware of the existence of his sister 
until he meets her at a sacred concert 
at Adelboden. The story, it will be 
seen, is of deeply religious significance, 
with an admirable description of a fa- 
tal toboggan accident, and can be 
safely recommended to all country con- 
gregations. 

The exact sum netted by Miss Paul- 
ine Pryor for her realistic study of 
smart life, entitled At the Keyhole, is, to 
date, £35,000. 

Kentucky, the home of the famous 


Mammoth Caves, has always shown a 
lively appreciation of the work of the 
veteran historian of that formidable 
but unhappily extinct mammal. Our 
readers will, we are sure, be deeply in- 
terested to learn that the University 
of Kentucky is publishing a collected 
edition, with illustrations, portraits, 
notes, excursuses and an index of Sir 
Henry Howorth’s letters to The Times. 
Four volumes, each of about 750 pages, 
have already issued from the Univer- 
sity Press, and it is hoped that the col- 
lection will be completed by the year 
1940. 

Mrs. Hodley Beddoes has finished a 
charming volume of essays, daintily 
entitled Tripe and Onions. Since the 
publication of the same author's de- 
licious Veal and Ham Patties, nothing so 
genial, so redolent of the true demo- 
cratic unction, has emanated from the 
press. Samuel Warren, the gifted au- 
thor of Ten Thousand a Year, alone of 
classic writers may be said to have 
come within a measurable distance of 
the adorable oleaginosity of Mrs. Bed- 
does’ pen, but the rest is silence. Be- 
side her Thackeray is a prig and Dick- 
ens a boor. 

Mr. Roland Pougher’s new media- 
val romance will be published next 
Thursday, and is confidently expected 
to stagger the meticulous pedants who 
demur to the stark simplicities of mod- 
ern realism. Compared with its su- 
perbly adult imagery, the timid puerili- 
ties of Ivanhoe suffer an ignominious 
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eclipse. It is interesting to learn that 
the ex-Sultun Abdul Hamid and King 
Theebaw, the deposed King of Burmah, 
have both been graciously pleased to 
accept a presentation advance copy of 
Mr. Pougher’s romance, which rejoices 
in the engaging title of The Siranking 
Times. 

A new poet is about to swim into 
our kén in the person of Boaz Bobb, a 
son of the Arkansas soil, who has long 
been resident in London studying Ice- 
landic literature for the purpose of a 
new saga of the Wild West. Those 
persons who have been privileged to 
see Mr. Bobb’s lyrics in MS. say that 

Punch. 


they can remember nothing like them 
for their simplicity and candor. Mr. 
Bobb, with the delightful lack of re- 
straint and false shame that is so 
marked a characteristic of the age, 
takes the reader into his confidence with 
complete unreserve, even when he runs 
the risk of suffering in reputation from 
so doing. The title of the little vol- 
ume is Naked and Unashamed. It will 
be printed on hand-made paper, with 
the widest margins of recent times. 

Lord Hugh Cecil has accepted the 
dedication of the new edition of The 
Slang Dictionary. 





RESURGENT RUSSIA. 


To its enormous population and in- 
finite agricultural resources and min- 
eral wealth and military zones of re- 
tirement and recuperation and _ its 
choice of capitals and bases, from 
Riga to Odessa, and from the Vistula 


to the Amur, Russia is daily adding ~ 


improved means of utilizing and mo- 
bilizing men and material on sound 
strategic principles. 

The nation, from Tsars to peasants, 
thinks Imperially. They are never 
unduly elated by victory, and the 
worst defeat, even the burning of a 
capital to the last stick, cannot debase 
or even depress their energy. The 
very furnace of disaster only serves 
to revive and intensify their patriotism 
and courage, their skill and enterprise. 
The true foundations of all national 
greatness are the breed and disposition 
of the people, who should be stout and 
warlike. These qualifications for im- 
mortality are frequent in Muscovy. 
Hence the stolid resistance of an in- 
fantry which amazed the marshals of 
Napoleon and held out for days in 
every point of vantage against the more 
dreadful, because more _ scientific, 


assaults of Kuroki and Oku and Nogi. 

Every one of the eulogies of Russian 
troops by Napoleon and Jomini and 
Clausewitz holds good to-day, nor are 
their strategic operations merely mili- 
tary. This is proved by the move- 
ments in Central Asia and Siberia. 
Their great trunk railways, like those 
of Canada, subserve economic, agri- 
cultural and commercial, as well 
as strategic, purposes, and the former 
objects are even more facilitated in 
1911 than in 1904. 

The actions in 1904-5, from the 
Yalu to the Sha-Ho, and from Port 
Arthur to Mukden and Tsu-shima, were 
a series of defeats, and so were their 
1805, 1807, and 1812 campaigns against 
Napoleon; but at no period of history 
have the Muscovites, however severely 
handled from the West or East, bated 
one jot of heart or hope. We were 
disgusted with the stupid sneers at 
Kuropatkin in 1904. His retreat re- 
sembled rather the retirements of 
Moore in 1808 and of Wellington in 
1810 and 1812 and of MacClellan in 
Virginia than that of Napoleon from 
Moscow or those of Bazaine, Chanzy. 
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and Bourbaki. Mukden was no Sédan 
—not even a Vittoria. Kuropatkin's 
battles almost rivalled those of Lee 
in 1864. The colossus of the North 
has often been rudely handled but 
never exhausted, even when it was the 
bulwark of Europe during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
bore the brunt of the fell attacks of 


Zenghis and Tamerlane. It soon re- 
newed its mighty youth. Napoleon's 


terrible victory at Borodino, 1812, did 
not induce the Tsar to make peace; on 
the contrary we find his myriads at 
Leipsic the next year, and the Cos- 
sacks of Platoff and Davidoff avenged, 
by the banks of the Marne, 1814, the 
repulse of Attila at Chalons in the fifth 
century. 

In Manchuria the despised Japanese 
drove the Russians from Korea and out 
of Manchuria in a year, and defeat 
abroad was followed by civil struggie 
at home. But the Duma had as much 
foresight and military insight as any 
Tsar—Peter or Alexander, or the 
Tsarina Catherine herself—and by a 
lavish and wise policy of militarism the 
northern Parliament gave a lesson in 
true wisdom to the progressive vote- 
catchers of Westminster. All the 
prophecies of Napoleon before and of 
Alison after 1812, that no temporary 
check by sea or land could ruin Rus- 
sia, such is the character, such the 
faith of the inhabitants, have been real- 
ized. <A race of military men and de- 
vout women is equal to either extrem- 
ity of fortune. ivery enthusiastic 
eulogy of Russians, as apart from their 
bureaucracy, from 1719 to 1877, might 
be rewritten now without any exag- 
geration, and to-day the alliance of the 
Tsar would be welcomed as eagerly by 
any great State as it was by Pitt in 
1805 and by Napoleon in 1807. 

Russia is now more powerful than 
ever from the Caspian to the Pamirs, 
and is consolidating her influence in 
Central Asia: she is stronger in Per- 
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sia and not weaker by the Oxus, while 
she is looking again to lost Manchuria 
and to free ports, no longer sealed by 
ice, with longing eyes. Russia’s am- 
bitions for sex power have been 
checked by every variety of adverse 
conditions since the days of the 
Varangian kings; but assuredly they 
will revive, and the voyage of the 
Baltic Fleet eastward, which rivalled 
in romance Jason's trip to the Euxine, 
will be repeated in some other direc- 
tion and with greater success. 
Meanwhile I have the authority of 
Colonel MacDonnell’s latest text-book 
on Strategic Geography that Russia’s 


_power in Siberia is even to-day being 


relaid by the best possible system of 
colonization, which will found new 
provinces in arms and under universal 
military service new generations of dis- 
ciplined Cossacks will threaten the cap- 
ital of their ancient conqueror at Kara- 
korum, in Mongolia. Engineering Yer- 
maks are emulating and surpassing the 
explorers of Ivan the Terrible. In 
1904 the Trans-Siberian Railway was 
only a single line, with a break at 
Lake Baikal, and very imperfect in 
other respects. The distance from 
Moscow to Harbin is about five thou- 
sand miles, and at first only about 
four trains a day could be despatched. 
But a genius in the way of transport 
and railway management arose in 
Prince Khilkoff. He despatched ul- 
timately thirteen trains a day, and the 
result was the enormous transit not 
only of 1,200,000 men, but also 230,000 
horses, 1,600 guns, and 700,000 tons of 
supplies. Hence Mukden was no 
Sédan. There was no capitulation. 
Japan got no indemnity in money, and 
while Russia was compelled to with- 
draw from the Pacific and Manchuria 
give up the cherished Korea, 
Dalny, and Port Arthur, Siberia re- 
mained intact. True, the Russian pol- 
icy in Europe was obliged to mark 
time for a few years, with disastrous 


and 
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results for Balkan States like Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; but British diplo- 
macy Was even more severely rebuffed, 
and treaties were torn up by Austria, 
backed by Germany. 

In none of their international blun- 
ders have our party wiseacres been 
more persistent than in their hopes and 
fears concerning Russia. I could 
give columns of examples, the latest 
being the headlines of the daily Press 
in 1904-05. One would imagine that 
Kuropatkin’s operations in the winter 
and spring of 1904-05 were similar to 
those forced on MacMahon in August 
1870, or to the disjointed and fatal 
strategy forced on the Federal generals 
in 1862 or to our South African strat- 


egy in 1899, but as Sir Sydenham 
Clarke (the military member of the 


Esherite trio, and Governor of Bom- 
bay) says, the simplicity of diploma- 
tists like Granville and Grey and other 
fashionable party bureaucrats is as 
popular as it is recurrent and enervat- 
ing and absurd. After the Crimean War 
it was taken for granted that Russia 
was defeated and kept from naval 
power in the Black Sea by the Treaty 
of Paris, 1856; but during the Franco- 
German war, when France and Ger- 
many were busy fighting and Paris was 
beseiged and starved, worse than was 
Sevastopol, Prince Gortschakoff tore up 
the treaty, in spite of Lord Granville’s 
protests. The same simple folk who 
put up with this rebuff quietly proph- 
esied that Russia was checked in its 
progress across the Caucasus by the 
Crimean incidents, but the brave fol- 
lowers of Schamyl were all subdued 
and the new province of Turkestan 
created by 1865. So the late Duke of 
Argyll, another Whig chief, set forth 
in an enormous tome in 1879—a year 
after the apparent collapse of the Rus- 
sians in the Balkan Peninsula—that 
they would not reach Merv for genera- 
tions. The Duke had reprobhated 


“Mervousness.” But the Mery oasis 
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Was annexed in 1884, and Russians 
were near Penjdeh in 188=, and within 
five years the Russian corps were so 
distributed on the German and Aus- 
trian frontiers as to handicap both 
these States, and Russian naval power 
revived both in the Baltic and the 
Luxine. 

Even as the German Press to-day 
ridicules the idea that Sir E. Grey aad 
Lloyd George can by rhetoric limit the 
extent or direction of Prussian expan- 
sion, so in 1898 Sir E. Clarke, writing 
on Russian waval power, held up our 
diplomatists te contempt for suppos- 
ing that treaties are of as much 
weight as ironclads and battalions. 
Russia was not conquered in 1856 any 
more thar in 1878 or than in 1905, and 
“was justified in reasserting her free- 
dom as soon as she fe't ready.” It 
Was absurd to suppose that a-great na- 
tion could be expected indefinitely to 
acquiesce in the artificial restrictions 
imposed by the treaty of Paris. It 
may be taken for granted that Russia 
will look after her own interests again 
once the present tension about Morocco 
becomes more acute. The apparent 
contraction of the claws of the Russian 
bear really means only a collected con- 
centration of strength for future blows. 

The Outlook has already referred to 
the reorganization and redistribution 
of the Russian corps, backed by liberal 
supplies from the popular representa- 
tives and by the genuine enthusiasm of 
all classes of the Duma. Their patriot- 
ism does not depend on office, like that 
of our progressives. The improve- 
ment in transport facilities more than 
compensates for having fewer men on 
the frontier. It is good strategy to 
keep a great central force of seven 
corps and two cavalry divisions be- 
tween Moscow and Kazan, just as wise 
as was the great German mass between 
the Elbe and Oder when German inner 
lines were desirable between Russia 


and rance. Russia can pour rapidly 
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by rail troops to Poland or to War- 

saw, Wilna, and Kiev, as required, in 

one vast line or to either flank. Or 

they can be hurried to the Amur and 

Manchuria or Samarkand as need be. 

What Prince Khilkoff coul@ effect in 
The Outlook. 
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time of war can be repeated with twice 
the energy in time of peaceful prepara- 
tion for war, and the results will be 
pregnant with fateful consequences 
for both the white and the yellow 
races, 

T. Miller Maguire. 





IN PRAISE OF PRAISE. 


Without contradiction, great is the 
praise of praise. It, like Mercy, is a 
quality quick and keen to bless both 
xziver and receiver. More than that, it 
is a proof in both giver and receiver of 
royalty in the blood. For it is not pos- 
sible that a criminal should praise: he 
may applaud, but he cannot praise, 
seeing that the function of praise is 
something that the whole heart is par- 
ticipant in, whereas the criminal is a 
house divided against itself, his con- 
science against his purpose, and his 
purpose against his conscience. Yet 
perhaps even a criminal may praise. 
But he cannot praise crime. To praise, 
he must praise with his whole being; 
he must take rank with his conscience; 
and thereby he becomes no more a 
criminal, but a man of splendor. The 
deed is his accolade of royalty. 

You may tell the man of splendor by 
his capacity for praise, even as you 
may tell the age of splendor by its 
capacity for praise. It is a kind of 
touchstone. There are, for instance, 
certain men at whom History stands 
in perplexity; and -at whom History 
must continue to stand perplexed until 
this touchstone has been brought for- 
ward to resolve the perplexity. You 
may admire Robespierre: you may 
stand in wonder of his genius; you 
may see him thrust his way from ob- 
security to an unrivalled dictatorship, 
and hold, frail and unlovely though he 
be, a whole fair France in fear of his 
slightest nod; and it may stir your 


blood. Similarly, you may question 
the real greatness of Mirabeau; you 
may think him after all but a charla- 
tan, a mimicker of greatness, a mock 
prophet tricked out in robes the like of 
which he had seen elsewhere, and had 
had carefully copied. You may think 
all this, and yet you will have a sneak- 
ing regard for Mirabeau, even as you 
turn from Robespierre as you would 
from a very beautifully colored toad. 
Then you will bave it brought to your 
mind that Mirabeau must have been 
able to praise, a big, open, whole- 
hearted, generous praise, if occasion de- 
manded it, even though no single in- 
stance arose to your mind of his hav- 
ing done so; and you would dare wager 
with any that Robespierre could not 
so have praised, that his approval must 
needs have been a poor, watery, grudg- 
ing kind of plaudit, while he pulled his 
spectacles down from his forehead to 
sean your intentions carefully: when the 
whole perplexity will at once stand re- 
solved to you, and you will take your 
rank with the charlatan, were he char- 
latan never so much and against the 
man of the Mountain. 
And tell us, will you, 
Rare Ben Jonson the better man: when 
he wrote “Sejanus,” or when he wrote 
of the man who had been his great 
rival in drama, who had defied all rules 
and principles of Art, such rules and 
principles as he had laid down magis- 
terially at the Mermaid, and who prob- 
ably had compelled him to leave writ- 


when was 
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ing for the “Globe” or cease his dra- 
matic brawling, that “he loved the 
man, and did honor his memory on this 
side idolatry as much as any’ ?—that 
“he was not for an age, but for all 
time” ?—that he was the “Soul of the 
Age! The applause! delight! the won- 
der of our Stage!’’? Nay, how did Ben 
earn the epithet of “rare”? Was,it be- 
cause of his Book? Was it because he 
laid down the law heavily of a night, 
and through to many a morn, at the 
Mermaid? Tyrants are not wont to be 
dubbed rare. Or was it because he 
had a soul large enough to praise? 
You will say, perhaps, that Ben 
could blame, and blame mightily. 
’ True; but then it takes a man who can 
praise to blame. Nay a man who can- 
not praise should never on any account 
be entrusted with the instrument of 
blame, for he will not use it properly; 
he will not blame; he will be merely 
and weakly censorious, irritably cen- 
sorious: and a censor is not a blamer. 
A blamer is to a censor as a sycophant 
is to a praiser. You must have stand- 
ards of differentiation for the one; you 
need have none for the other. To 
blame is to detect blemishes. Ben 
once detected a blemish to such good 
effect that Shakespeare was con- 
strained to alter the line accordingly: 
And therefore blame, like praise, which 
is its obverse, is a critical function. 
There was probably never blame that 
did not imply praise. Once there was 
a young man who wrote a long poem— 
which was no ill thing to do—but he 
wrote it in an age of censors, and in 
that he was unfortunate. He called 
his poem “Endymion,” and he was told 
to “go back to the shop, Mr. John. 
Stick to plasters, pills, and ointment 
boxes.” There has been much good 


ink used in discussing whether or not 
a certain fretfulness was induced in 
Keats as a result of this, weakening 
him for the scourges of phthisis, and 
leaving us a decapitated poetry. 


But 
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it must ever remain a matter of specu- 
lation as to what would have hap- 
pened to him had he fallen into an age 
of good praisers, who would have 
hailed him royally, without omitting to 
point out those blemishes, those vulgar- 
ities and unmitigable crudities, that he 
himself declared he was not unaware 
of. 

For there is a deep principle in this: 
a principle of life. It is possible to 
save a soul by praise when no other 
method could avail. You could raise 
an age of giants by praise. There is 
an ancient superstition—that is yet not 
so ancient—that we grow round our 
names like peas round a stick: to call a 
boy “Bob” from his youth up would 
make him quite a different man from 
the probable product had you ever 
hailed him as “Robert.” There is 
another superstition which is no super- 
stition, that if you see a friend pale 
and ill, you may send him to the grave 
by advising him of the fact, whereas 
you may save him by proclaiming his 
robust appearance. So it is with 
praise. Praise, as has been said, is 
a critical function: you cannot praise 
something that is not there; you could 
not have praised Keats because his 
poetry was robust and manly. The 
good praiser would have seen with na- 
tive perception just what his poetry 
held worthy of praise, knowing that no 
man would have published an ambi- 
tious book without something worthy 
of praise in it; and he would have 
praised that royally. He would have 
known that no ill could have come of 
this; that, indeed, no ill can ever come 
of praise; but that the receiver would 
have burgeoned to \the quality praised 
in him, filling out its proportions, and 
coming indeed actually to be the thing 
he was acclaimed for being, like a 
boy to the sound of his name. Yes, 
you could raise an age of giants by 
praise. 

Instead of which, you will hear it 
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said that praise is forbidden, inasmuch 
as its avowal would make its receiver 
egoistic. Just as though it were not 
zood to be egoistic! Just as though 
the salt of the earth were not a healthy 
egoism! Where, in the name of con- 
science, will you find a virtue that is 
not egoistic, that is not the assertion 
of an abundant personality? Men were 
automatons else: frigid things, mechan- 
ical things, not splendid and urgent 
things. Praise itself is egoistic. 
look you, the man who will not praise 
is the man who is not sure of himself, 
who is so little convinced of his own 
greatness that he will withhold the 
thought of that attribute from others 
for fear lest they outshine and out-dis- 
tance him. The man who will not 
praise has never possessed his own 
The Nation. 
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He has never risen to the splen- 
dor of Gonfidence in himself, and so, 
instead of royally acclaiming others in 
a spirit of frank equality, he will be 
found for ever fortifying himself and 
his little prowess by the twin agencies 
of censure and = sycophancy. And 
therefore praise is not only the ac- 
claimer of greatness; it is not only the 
creator of greatness; it is the proof of 
greatness ina man. You may know 
the little man by a sign; it is stamped 
on his speech. He will be for ever 
saying that praise is a good thing, and 
a necessary thing, but that he has not 
yet found anything in his age and gen- 
eration worthy of his praise. That is 
to say that though you could raise an 
age of giants by praise, it would take 
un age of giants to do it. 


soul. 





THE HOUSE-FLY: A PROTEST. 


Every man to his taste. Dr. Chal- 
mers Mitchell says that he likes 
mosquitos, and in an article full of gen- 
erous appreciation of the mosquitos 
musical and carnivorous habits he goes 
out of his way to make an unworthy 
attack upon the housefly. At the same 
time I read that there is a dearth or 
shortage of houseflies in Dngland this 
summer. I think I can explain this 
shortage; the flies are in France, where 
I happen to be also. They are there 
in unprecedented numbers. 
though, in these days of cordial un- 
derstandings and travelling communi- 
ties. the flies of England had organized 
a visit to the borders of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. Here they are at any 
rate; and as I have unusual opportuni- 
ties for observing their habits I wish 
to write, if not an appreciation of the 
housefly, at any rate a tribute more 
worthy than Dr. Mitchell’s description 
of them as creatures whose “attentions 


It is as. 


are an insult and a degradation.” I 
do not love the housefly, but I greatly 
admire him. Every man to his taste, 
I say; every man to his trade also; for 
Dr. Mitchell, the distinguished zoolo- 
gist, armed with his thymol and vase- 
line, the praise of the predatory mos- 
quito; let it be mine, as a mere 
observer of life, to hymn the greatness 
if not the attractiveness, of the com- 
mon housefly. 

It is commonly supposed that man 
is the lord of creation; that above all 
creatures he possesses and enjoys the 
earth. A very little reflection will 
make it plain that this is nonsense. If 
lordship and enjoyment mean having 
the greatest freedom and usufruct of 
a thing with the least toil and incon- 
venience, then there is no question as 
to who it is who owns the 
earth. It is the housefly. He 
inhabits it from pole to pole; his 
line is gone out into the whole 
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world, and there is no speech nor lan- 
guage where his voice is not heard. 
He does not need to vary his appear- 
ance or his habits with the degrees of 
latitude and longitude. He has been 
since the beginning of time, and will 
be, unchanged, until the end; he is 
equally at home in the Klondyke or 
in Arabia, and a fly from Archangel 
would meet and understand a fly from 
the Andaman Islands without the 
slightest difficulty. The fly bas no 
home of his own because he does not 
heed one; the earth is his home. He 
is dependent on nothing at all, as far 
as I can see, so long as his slave, man, 
is there to toil for him. Unlike the 
mosquito he is not restricted in his 
diet to “the clean juices of the body”; 
he can and does eat anything. But 
here I must again protest against Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell’s sweeping attack. I 
think it must be a particularly low 
kind of fly about which he writes; I 
assure him that the flies which I have 
been studying do not live upon filth 
and corruption: their diet seems to be a 
light and varied one, suitable to the 
climate and the country. To-day, for 
example, they had for lunch a little 
melon, a tittle of the oil in which sar- 
dines are preserved, some clear mutton 
gravy, peaches, and coffee, with a little 
light Burgundy and water to drink. 
Most of them took a little sugar after- 
wards. This seems to me a pleasanter 
diet than what Dr. Mitchell calls the 
“clean juices of the body,” and it is 
certainly less troublesome to provide. 

I suppose the fly. moreover, is about 
the most active and untiring creature 
in the world. He is magnificently in- 
dependent. It is true that he has few 
enemies after his birth. Most of them, 
such as spiders, are heavily handi- 


capped, and he has merely to avoid 
them. Probably the most formidable 
enemy of houseflies is Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell; there is one of them running 
over his article in the Saturday Review 
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at this moment, and I dare say it feels 
uncomfortable, although the Channel 
rolls between it and its enemy. But 
what a splendid position, to have prac- 
tically disposed of all your enemies be- 
fore your birth! And when I consider 
that the fly is equally happy walking 
along the thin edge of a sheet of paper, 
or running around the rim of a glass; 
that it can both fly quicker and run 
quicker than anything else of its size: 
that it can find repose standing upside 
down on the ceiling; that it needs 
neither to toil nor to spin; that it has 
no house or nest to build; that it never 
has to fight or work or feel weary or 
bored; that it is carried free all over the 
world, and lodged and fed on the best 
—then I think that, if this is to be a 
parasite, there is a great deal to be 
said for being a parasite. And man, 
wildly and quite uselessly flicking about 
with his handkerchief, slapping at his 
own face, getting hot, working hard for 
poor rewards, travelling short dis- 
tances with great labor and discomfort, 
having to rear for himself elaborate 
dwellings, with difficulty procuring 
food, fighting against and destroying 
his own kind with bayonets and ex- 
ploding shells in order to settle a differ- 
ence about the occupation of a frag- 
ment of the earth’s surface—surely in 
even one of the myriad eyes of the fiy, 
he must cut rather a pathetic figure. 

One does not, I think, always realize 
the extreme mobility of the housefly. 
The other day I was in a train which 
was drawn up at a station on the 
P.L.M. live in France. There was a 
fly with me in the carriage, and the 
window was open. Presently the Sa- 
voie express went by, it speed reduced 
for the moment to a crawl as it passed 
over the points of a junction. As the 
wagon-restaurant passed my carriage 
one of the cooks opened the window and 
put his head out. Instantly my fly 
left my carriage and flew into the Sa- 
voie express; the window was shut, 
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and the train de luxe with its long line 
of polished and glittering saloons of 
the International Sleeping Car Com- 
pany, went on its expensive way. The 
next stopping-place, if 1 am not niis- 
taken, would be Dijon: but the fly 
would probably still be lunching in the 
restaurant, and would hardly alight 
there. A mouse or a bird or a beetle 
attempting to use this means of loco- 
motion would have been observed at 
once, and either killed or ignominiously 
ejected; not so the fly. It is extremely 
probable that the sane evening. he 
alighted at Geneva, or conceivably went 
on via Modane into Italy. And wher- 
ever he chose to quit the train, whether 
in Switzerland or Italy, this fly, who 
had spent the morning before in Paris, 
would find himself equally at home. 
Without fares to pay or luggage to 
pack, and with the briefest of toilets— 
standing on four legs and brushing the 
others together two at a time—he was 
ready to fly out and take possession of 
whatever part of the world he was in, 
to dine in the most fashionable res- 
taurants or sleep in the most comfort- 
able hotels; and the moment he felt 
bored, to take ship or train or horse or 
motor-car or aeroplane, and travel the 
world until he was ready to alight 
again. 

To have this freedom is, I repeat, to 
have the real kingship and possession 
of the earth. Man can make things, 
because he needs them. He builds 
locomotives and houses and ships; the 
fly merely uses them when it is con- 

The Saturday Review. 
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venient to him to do so, but he is in 
no wise Jependent on them. The two 
zreat causes of strife, love and prop- 
erty, have no terrors for the fly; as to 
the first—well there are so many flies; 
as to the second, you cannot fight about 
property when you own the whole 
world. We, aching with toil and sor- 
row, May ¢all the fly our parasite; but 
the fly, restful and partaking, might 
justly call us his slaves. Must we not, 
then, if only we be honest, admit to 
feeling envious of the housefiy’s priv- 
jleges? And has not Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell’s love for the carnivora 
trayed him into an injustice? He is 
too learned and discerning, and has 
heen too geod and sympathetic a friend 
to animals, for this libel on the house- 
tly to be accepted as being really repre 
sentative of his feelings. Let him, in 
his summer retreat, what time the 
grasshopper shrills its drowsy harmony 
outside the window and the yellow- 
fever mosquito digs its proboscis into 
his willing flesh, consider what I have 
written and say if the pleasures of 
anointing his face with vaseline and 
thymol, or scraping holes in his skin 
with a needle and filling them with 
wet salt, have not unduly biassed him 
in favor of the mosquito, and admit 
that my housefly is from every point of 
view, even that of music, a more for- 
and prodigious member of 


he- 


midable 
creation. 
Rut I admit that ‘there is nothing to 
be said for the bluebottle. 
Filson Young. 
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MY FATHER’S LOVE FOR CHILDREN. * 


By Mrs. PerRvuGINI (KATE DICKENS). 


When we hear that something fresh 
has been written upon a subject very 
dear to us we generally begin speculat- 
ing as to the manner in which that 
subject has been treated, and when it 
came to our knowledge that Lady 
Doughty had written a lecture intro- 
ducing the child characters created by 
my father we all felt, no doubt, a 
pleasing curiosity as to the result of 
her task, for there is so great an inter- 
est taken in young children, not only 
by those who possess them, but also by 
those who would like to own them, that 
we are always glad when we meet 
them in the pages of a story-book, a 
magazine article, or a novel, where 
very often they are used—like the 
beautiful flowers they resemble— 
merely as lovely ornaments to lighten 
up some dull corner which would be 
colorless and empty without them. 
But sometimes the little people are in- 
troduced solely because the author is 
himself in love with them, and does 
not see his way to a long story slowly 
wrought out, unenlivened by the 
brightness of their presence, so he 
waves his magic wand, and presently 
the children troop lightly in for him 
to choose from. 

And what nice children are chosen 
and put into books, coming to us, as 
they always do, just at the right mo- 
ment, never leaving us at the wrong 
one, and behaving invariably in pre- 
cisely the manner pointed out by their 
author, while all their little remarks 
and answers are exactly those we find 
the most enchanting. It is true we 


do at times come across rather a tire- 
some little prig or some small girl who 
is so extremely sensible, so tidy and 
good, and so infinitely superior to other 


*address delivered at Clifford's Inn Hall, 
London, to the members of the Dickens 
Fellowship. 


little girls as to get on our nerves to an 
irritating extent, but what of 
that? 

The happy author, if he is worth 
anything at all, will soon correct such 
virtues by a mere dip of his pen in the 
ink, and everything is as it should be! 
Parents, somehow or other, don’t seem 
to manage these things quite easily, 
but authors can and do, I am thankful 
to say, and are, besides, utterly regard- 
less of the responsibility they take 
upon themselves—no light one, I 
should imagine, to those who spend 
time and thought in trying to under- 
stand and describe the minds and ways 
of children, for the trick, ladties and 
gentlemen, is more difficult than it 
seems, and depends quite as often upon 
a kind and sympathetic nature as upon 
great dexterity of treatment or keen- 
ness of observation. Then, again, we 
often complicate matters by the curi- 
ous and incomplete way we have of 
teaching our children, for, if we start 
by telling them they must always 
speak the truth, and if the word (truth 
means anything to their understanding, 
how surprised and hurt they must be 
at our fault-finding when we pull them 
up shanply for coming out with those 
bitter home truths that make us trem- 
ble for their audacity at the same time 
we love and admire them for their 
courage. 

Some such thoughts as these may 
probably have passed through the mind 
of Mrs. Pipchin as she sat before the 
fire with little Paul Dombey, who, ab- 
sorbed 2s he was in the contemplation 
of her rather formidable appearance, 
was also filled with the insatiable cu- 
riosity of a census paper regarding her 
age, and proceeded to make comments 
upon her “infirmity (if any)” as dis- 
played in her preference for certain ar- 
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ticles of diet well known to Mrs. 
Wickam, the nurse. 

My father, perhaps more than any 
other writer of his day, had that sym- 
pathy with children that made their 
wppearance in his books a necessity, 
for, like some other very great men, 
the child he had been, never really 
slept for long, but awoke often and 
spoke eagerly and spontaneously, as 
children will, telling him of the sad 
and broken lives of his poorer little 
brothers and sisters who are for ever 
present in this great London, and who 
wait long and patiently sometimes for 
us to turn and help them. My father 
listened to the urgent voice, and did 
his utmost, and never does his elo- 
quence more deeply move us than 
when he employs it in order that we 
may understand their suffering and en- 
dearor to relieve the misery of their 
lot. 

Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby 
were written when he was a young 
man, but even at that early period of 
his career his mind was full of right- 
eous indignation for the cause of poor 
children condemned to the starvation 
methods of Mr. Bumble, or the still 
more degrading lives to which they 
were subjected by Mr. Squeers. From 
the time those two stories were written 
he never neglected an opportunity of 
speaking or writing for the frail young 
lives so dependent upon our care. But, 
apart from the innate desire to fight 
for the oppressed, which was one of 
his finest qualities, he always had a 
great tenderness for whatever was ap- 
pealing, quaint, or beautiful in all chil- 
dren, and fully appreciated any little 
oddity of character that may have 
seemed to others, perhaps, a trifle in- 
congruous. 

One of many pleasing recollections I 
have of my father at Gad’s Hill was 
seeing him make a tour of inspection 
through the house and grounds one 
day, accompar ied by two of his grand- 
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children, the children of my eldest 
brother, Charles. Mary Angela, the 
first-born, a great favorite, was holding 
on to one hand, and the little boy. 
Charley, equally loved, was clinging to 
the other. It was a cheery little ex- 
ploring party of three when I came 
across it in the hall, and the prattle of 
the children was constantly interrupted 
by chuckles of merriment as my father 
pointed out, in the quaint voice he was 
in the habit of using to children, the 
various objects in which he thought 
they would be interested. Out in the 
garden, later on, the little boy—a dear 
little fellow—grew rather tired, as he 
had been running about all day, and 
my father lifted him gently in his 
arms, where presently he fell asleep, 
and then the little girl—thoughtful and 
intelligent—feeling, perhaps, that the 
weight of conversation would now rest 
upon her shoulders—began talking to 
her companion in the grave and ear- 
nest manner that had at first endeared 
her to him, and he walked slowly on, 
she trotting by his side; and they came 
to a seat under the great mulberry tree 
in the kitchen-garden, and there they 
rested for a while in the warm, pleas- 
ant sunmy weather, and the little boy 
dreamed his dreams—and my father, 
no doubt, dreamed his—while the little 
girl, like the sensible little woman she 
was, endeavored to make herself agree- 
able. 

Pickwick was written, as we all 
know, even earlier than the books to 
which I have referred, and therefore 
the absence of small figures fluttering 
through its pages does not surprise 
us. Master Bardell and the “fat boy” 
are, I think, about the youngest people 
we meet with, but the fat boy’s charac- 
ter is a delight and a study in itself. 
We certainly may and do regret that 
his great histrionic gifts as presented 
to us in the never-to-be-forgotten flesh- 
creeping scene in the arbor were not 
cultivated and recognized by an admir- 
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ing world, for we feel convinced that, 
had the opportunity offered, he would 
have become one of the greatest actors 
of his day, or, perhaps, the pioneer of 
all the penny dreadfuls ever written. 
Yet, after calmly pondering the mat- 
ter, it strikes us that the fat boy did 
not do so badly for himself, after all, 
for he is not only well known to fame, 
but he is always welcomed as a favor- 
ite! 

There is still one more thing I should 
like to say, ladies and gentlemen, if 
you will kindly extend your patience 
to me for a few moments longer.  Al- 
though this is the first time I have 
actually ventured to address you, I 
have frequently had the desire, and, 
now that the opportunity has come, 
now that I am standing here face to 
face with so many of my father’s most 
valued friends and readers, I find a 

The Dickensian. 
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difficulty in expressing in adequate 
words the vivid sense of pleasure I felt 
when I was invited by our kind friend 
Mr. Matz to act as your chairman upon 
this oceasion. It is a great honor 
and privilege I shall not easily forget, 
for, in spite of our not having met be- 
fore as we meet to-night, there has al- 
ways been between us, I hope, the bond 
of our love for my father’s works. To 
you who know those works intimately 
his voice is as young and fresh as it 
remains te his children, filling our 
hearts with the same laughter and de- 
light; while in its deep accompaniment 
of power and sincerity was surely 
struck that note of sympathy with all 
human joy and sorrow that vibrates 
and vibrates again, seeming as though 
it would never cease sounding an echo 
to his memory. 
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Among the announcements of Henry 
Holt & Co. for the autumn and winter 
are two new series: “The Watteau Li- 
brary,” a group of dainty reprints, pre- 
pared with unusual care, including 
Chesterton’s “Five Types: A Book of 
Essays,” Maeterlinck’s “The Inner 
Beauty,” Bacon’s “Gardens and Friend- 
ship” and other choice books; and “The 
World’s Leaders,” a group of biogra- 
phies, classified by volumes according 
to the pursuits of the men treated, the 
first volume being “The World’s Lead- 
ing Poets” by H. W. Boynton, and 
the second “The World’s Leading 
Painters” by G. B. Rose. 


Little, Brown & Co. will issue at an 
early date the first five volumes in an 
entirely new series of masterpieces of 
literature, illustrated in color, called 
The Burlington Library. The books 
comprise “Cranford” with 24 illustra- 


tions in color by Evelyn Paul, “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” with 24 illustra- 
tions in color by Margaret Jameson, 
“The Essays of Elia” with 24 illustra- 
tions in color by Sybil Tawse, “A Tale 
of Twe Cities” with 24 illustrations in 
color by Sep. E. Scott, and “Of the Imi- 
tation of Christ” with 24 colored repro- 
ductions from the Old Masters. 

John Fleming Wilson, well known al- 
ready to magazine-readers by short sto- 
ries of unusual dash and daring, has 
chosen for the scene of his first novel 
the Oregon timberlands in the days of 
the pack train and the settler. Fore- 
most among “The Land Claimers” is 
Sim Spencer—“the wickedest man on 
the water-front”—whé has been ship- 
ping sailors from San Francisco for 
ten vears before the doctor orders him 
to an open-air life, and whose un- 
daunted struggle to “put on weight” 
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so that he can pay back the shrewd 
swindler who has sold him a worthless 
claim furnishes the outline of the plot; 
of whieh the piquant, self-reliant 
daughter of a frontiersman is the hero- 
ine, with a prim and pretty school- 
marm from the East, a ’Frisco actress 
fallen from “legitimate” to “variety,” 
and a young college graduate seeking 
his fortune, for minor characters. 
The writer is lavish with his incidents, 
but his real strength is in his descrip- 
tions of forest, mountain and storm, 
some of which are really powerful. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Clayton Sedgwick Cooper’s “The Bi- 


ble and Modern Life” (Funk. Waug- 
nalls Co.) is not an essay in 
theological exegesis, but a concise 


and simple explanation of the value of 
the Bible under modern conditions, 
with practical suggestions as to up-to- 
date methods of Bible study and the 
organization and conduct of men's Bi- 
ble classes. The author is the inter- 
national secretary for Bible study of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and his book is the fruit of years of 
experience in teaching Bible classes in 
this country, and of personal observa- 
tion not only in this country but in Eu- 
rope and in India and the Far East. 
People who imagine that Bible study is 
going out of fashion should be reas- 
sured by Mr. Cooper's statistics which 
show 80,000 college men in eighteen 
different countries voluntarily en- 
rolled in classes for Bible study,— 
nearly 30,000 of them in the United 
States. The chief value of this book 
lies in its practical suggestions, which 
are well calculated to extend the re- 
vived movement for Bible study. 


Some of their most popular authors 
of boys’ and girls’ books, and some new 
writers, appear in the list of juvenile 
stories which A. C. McClurg & Co. will 
publish this Fall. Byron A. Dunn con- 
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tributes “The Scout of Pea Ridge,” 
which is the second story in the popu- 
lar “Young Missourian Series.” Quincy 
Scott has taken advantage of the ex- 
citing night raids in Kentucky for a 
story, “The Night Riders of Cave Nob,” 
In “Billy Tomorrow Stands the Test,” 
the third of Mrs. Sarah Pratt Carr's 
“Billy Tomorrow Series,” the little hero 
of the San Francisco fire enters upon 
the path of chivalry and first love. 
Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison has writ- 
ten another fairy tale, “The Glittering 
Festival.” George Alfred Williams, the 
artist, and Tudor Jenks, the popular 
writer for boys, have collaborated in a 
“What Shall I Be?” series. The first 
two volumes are “The Fireman” and 
“The Sailor,” and others will be added 
from time to time. Eight new volumes 
have been added to the “Life Stories 
for Young People” which George P. 
Upton translates from the German 
every year for appreciative American 
readers. 


From Clarence E. Mulford, author of 
“Hopalong Cassidy” and “Bar 20,” 
comes “Bar 20 Days,” in which many 
of the characters of the earlier books 
reappear. These stories of ranch life 
on the Texas frontier include adven- 
tures with Mexican smugglers, shang- 
haing sailors and Apaches broken loose 
from the reservation, as well as with 
barbed-wire fences, stampeding cattle, 
horse-thieves and rustlers. Rough, vig- 
erous, and full of a reckless daring 
which sometimes rises to heroism, they 
are not tales of outlawry, and if one 
of the most amusing shows Hopalong 
‘assidy getting the drop on Townsend, 
the self-appointed marshal,—who has 
unnounced himself also town council, 
mayor, justice and pound-keeper of the 
town of Rawhide, and whose tyranny 
is based on his uncanny faculty of an- 
ticipating the other man’s draw—there 
is none of intenser interest than that in 
which the Bar 20 outfit rallies to the 
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support of Edwards, the marshal fresh 
from Kansas, bent on breaking up the 
band of shiftless malcontents who ren- 
dezvous at Harlan’s saloon. With an 
unusual combination of effective narra- 
tive, description and dialogue, Mr. Mul- 
ford’s stories are easily among the best 
of their kind. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The “problem” which Constance 
Smedley Armfield presents in her no- 
ticeable novel, “The Larger Growth,” 
is not the problem of husband and 
wife, but the problem of parent and 
child. “Not an attempt to formulate 2 
theory for the conduct of family rela- 
tionships, but merely the record of the 
emergence of a group of individuals 
from the family chrysalis,” the book 
gives a remarkably realistic picture of 
middle-class life in an English pro- 
vincial town, and is of unusual interest 
as a story, quite apart from any the- 
ories suggested. Within the Maddox 
chrysalis are a serious, hard-working, 
self-improving father—agnostic by con- 
viction—whose narrowness and rigidity 
almost neutralize his real devotion to 
his household; a simple-hearted, affec- 
tionate mother, perpetually perplexed 
by the antagonism between her hus- 
band and his growing children; a boy 
who insists on going up to London in- 
stead of taking the place in his father’s 
office for which he has been destined; 
another son with the artistic tempera- 
ment and socialist tendencies; and two 
daughters, who represent the radical 
and conservative types of modern wom- 
anhood. The story is told in books— 
Childhood, Youth, Adolescence, Up- 


heaval, Education, Light, Freedom—fill- 
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ing some four hundred pages, and the 
twenty-five years which it covers are 
not too many for the reader’s interest 
in its strongly-individualized charac- 
ters. Incidentally many current topics 
are touched on, sometimes with sym- 
pathy, sometimes with satire. The 
book is full of quotable passages and 
is decidedly one of the most satisfac- 
tory of the season. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In Dr. Charles Edward Jefferson’s 
“Why We May Believe in Life After 
Death” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) the old, 
old question “If a man die shall he live 
again?’ is given an assuring answer, 
but an answer fully in accord with the 
progress of modern thought and in- 
vestigation. The book divides itself 
into three sections, each of which con- 
stituted one in a course of lectures de- 
livered last winter at the Leland 
Stanford Junior University upon the 
Raymond P. West Memorial Founda- 
tion. The first presents the reasons 
for a restudy:- of human destiny in the 
light of changed conditions and cur- 
rents of thought, and shows that, 
though men may talk less than once 
they did of the problem of immortality 
the old question is still present in all 
minds; the second states fully and 
frankly the argument against immor- 
tality, and considers, point by point, 
its force and significance; the third 
presents reasonably, logically and con- 
vincingly the argument for immortal- 
ity. These lectures are free alike 
from dogmatism and from mere rhet- 
oric; they are charged with a deep hu- 
man sympathy; and their message is 
ene of comfort and inspiration. 








